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BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH    ANNUAL    MEETING. 


^^^HE  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
[W  Bostonian  Society  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House,  Boston, 
on  Tuesday,  January  12,  1909,  at  3  P.  M., 
in  accordance  with  a  notice  mailed  to  every 
member. 

President    James    Frothingham     Hunnewell    occupied    the 
chair,  and  the  records  of  the  last  annual  and  monthly  meet- 
ings were  read  by  the  Clerk,  and  approved. 
President  Hunnewell  then  delivered  his 

ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 
Historical   Museums  in  a  Dozen  Countries. 
Fellozv  Members  of  the  Bostonian  Society : 

The  Bostonian  Society,  among  its  purposes  and  operations, 
forms  and  maintains  a  collection  of  objects  illustrating  our 
civil  and  domestic  history.  Historical  Museums,  as  such  col- 
lections are  called,  are  rather  modern  in  date,  although  com- 
posed of  old  materials.  They  exist  now  in  every  enlightened 
country,  and,  for  information  or  guidance,  we  may  well  find 
what  they  are.  Numerous  minor  collections  cannot  be  men- 
tioned in  an  Address  of  moderate  length  ;  the  important  and 
greater  furnish  more  than  ample  subject-matter,  and  descrip- 
tions of  them  must  be  condensed,  as  there  are  over  forty  that 
I  have  seen,  and  about  which  I  have  made  notes  and  wish  to 
speak.  They  do  not,  of  course,  include  what  are  called  Scien- 
tific collections,  or  exhibits  of  curiosities,  or  Galleries  of  Art, 


of  which  there  is  a  very  large  number ;  some  of  them  do, 
however,  contain,  and  very  properly,  remarkable  works  of  Art. 
They  may  be  considered  partly  in  a  geographical  order,  and 
to  some  extent  in  classes. 

Beginning  abroad  at  the  North,  in  the  New  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, we  find  in  a  large  and  handsome  recent  Gothic  building 
of  red  sandstone,  the  Museum  of  Scottish  Antiquities,  —  good 
and  valuable.  Here  are  stone  and  flint  implements  of  pre- 
historic or  later  people ;  fac-similes  of  large  brooches,  genuine 
old  keys,  spurs,  and  other  objects,  casts  from  early  crosses, 
a  few  pieces  of  costume,  and  a  little  furniture.  Connected, 
is  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  of  much  historic  interest, 
but  small  compared  with  the  collection  of  the  same  name  in 
London. 

Unrivalled,  unique  of  its  sort  in  the  world,  is  that  impressive 
array  in  the  National  Poi^trait  Gallery  in  Lotidon,  commemo 
rating  the  genius,  the  public  service,  the  achievements  in  phil- 
anthropy and  in  science,  the  makers  of  the  history  and  the 
literature  of  the  British  nation,  from  the  age  of  the  latter 
Henrys  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  only  collection  entirely 
of  art-works  that  will  be  mentioned  here,  but  the  list  of  His- 
torical collections  would  be  very  incomplete  without  it.  No 
other  nation  shows,  or  can  show,  its  history  by  such  an  array, 
and  we  can  feel  that  it  is  really  but  a  part  of  our  own. 

The  Civic  Miisenm  of  London  is  at  the  Guildhall.  Up- 
stairs is  a  very  large  and  interesting  Gallery  of  modern  British 
Art.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  building  is  the  Historic  exhibit, 
containing  a  great  number  of  relics  of  the  Roman  age  in  Lon- 
don, including  mosaic  and  much  glass,  that  alone  make  it 
important.  Subsequent  ages  are,  however,  less  fully  shown. 
There  are  many  Anglo-Saxon  toilet  articles,  weapons,  brooches 
and  pins  ;  also  early  English  pottery.  Dress  and  household 
objects  to  recent  times  are  but  moderately  shown.  A  con- 
spicuous object  is  the  old  Newgate  Whipping  Post. 

At  South  Kensington,  in  modern  buildings,  are  the  immense 
and  invaluable  collections  of  applied  Art,  probably  unsurpassed 
in  the  world,  and  to  a  large   extent  illustrating  History  and 


Higher  class  life.     Progress  has  been  made  in  developing  such 
illustration  by  bringing  here  entire  old  and  elaborate  rooms. 

The  Wallace  Collection,  in  a  modern  building  at  the  West 
End,  has,  to  a  surprising  amount,  superb  furniture  and  house- 
hold decoration,  besides  armor,  gold  and  silver  ware,  porcelains, 
and  a  vast  deal  more,  showing  usages  and  surroundings  of 
rank  and  high  social  position  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
earlier.  It  is  a  wonder  not  only  that  so  much  of  the  magnifi- 
cent French  furniture  of  that  time  is  here,  but  that  it  has  been 
saved  through,  or  from,  the  various  revolutions  in  that  country. 
As  our  visits  are  extended,  we  find  that  to  see  many  objects 
of  importance  and  interest  in  French  history,  we  must  go  to 
England,  to  Austria,  and  to  Russia. 

In  Paris,  the  Hotel  Carnavalet  contains  the  great  civic  His- 
toric Museum  of  the  city,  —  the  Cluny  being  more  general, 
and  the  Louvre  more  an  Art  Gallery ;  but  each  has  very  im- 
portant aid  to  History.  When  I  saw  it,  years  ago,  the  Hotel 
Carnavalet,  Rue  Sevigne,  a  historic  edifice,  was  built  around 
a  court,  to  which  additions  have  been  made.  There  are  a 
great  many  rooms,  some  of  them  with  beam  ceilings  in  old 
French  style,  painted  very  deep  red,  and  also  with  lofty  chim- 
ney-pieces. The  Salon  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  unaltered,  was 
finished  in  panelled  and  scrolled  wood-work  painted  a  pale 
lead  color.  Numerous  Roman  objects,  generally  small,  are 
shown  —  bronze,  glass,  pottery,  Samian  ware,  and  sculpture  — 
indicating  that  Lutetia  did  not  surpass  Roman  London.  These 
and  early  French  were  the  chief  classes,  until  the  period  of 
the  Revolution ;  that  was  extensively  illustrated  by  arms, 
swords,  red  caps,  medals,  money,  and  irons  from  the  Bastile 
There  were  also  many  maps  and  views  of  the  city. 

The  Cluny  has  one  important  part,  such  as  does  not,  I 
think,  exist  in  any  other  Historical  Museum,  —  the  large  and 
high  remains  of  a  Roman  Bath,  showing  walls  and  vaults  of 
massive  brick-work  that  would  quite  dwarf  our  Old  State 
House.  Its  mediaeval  rooms  are  also  unusual,  and  are  charm- 
ingly picturesque.  Large,  plain,  modern  rooms,  that  have  been 
added  in  order  to  hold  the  increasing  collections,  may  be  neces- 
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sary,  but  they  are  ugly.  The  general  effect  of  the  Hotel  is, 
however,  old  and  historic,  and  it  is  thus  preserved,  and  thus 
also  are  the  vast  collections  of  Art  and  historic  objects  there 
gathered. 

In  our  rapid  course  through  Europe  we  will  leave  for  final 
observation  the  greatest  of  the  Historical  Museums  —  the  Ger- 
manic—  and  again  go  northward. 

Denmark  has  in  Copenhagen  a  charming  and  precious  mon- 
ument in  Rosenborg  Castle,  built  between  1610  and  1625,  of 
dull  red  bricks  and  grey  stone,  in  what  we  call  Jacobean  style. 
Both  the  edifice,  an  oblong  three-storied  one,  and  its  contents, 
form  a  Historical  Museum  largely  of  Royal  life.  Old  and 
rich  furniture,  silver  and  ivory  work,  jewelry,  dresses  of  kings, 
and  other  objects,  form  an  extensive  and  sumptuous  collec- 
tion. No  recent  theorist  has  been  let  loose  here  to  exploit  his 
notions  about  architecture. 

An  hour's  ride  distant  is  Friedericsboig,  an  immense  and 
superb  edifice,  also  in  Jacobean  style,  built  of  like  materials  on 
three  sides  of  a  spacious  court,  and  surrounded  by  a  large 
moat  and  lake.  There  are  sixty-two  apartments  or  galleries, 
nearly  all  elaborately  finished,  including  the  ceilings,  the  va- 
riety of  which  is  especially  remarkable.  In  these  apartments 
is  an  immense  number  of  paintings,  chiefly  portraits  of  various 
qualities,  and  also  a  profusion  of  rich  old  furniture,  especially 
carved  cabinets.  It  seems  strange  that  we  must  go  to  rural 
Denmark  to  find  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
example  of  the  Jacobean  style  that  we  are  apt  to  think  is 
peculiarly  English,  and  at  the  same  time  realize  that  at  its 
date  Denmark  was  in  strength  a  rival  of  England. 

At  Stockholm  is  the  National  Mnseiini  of  Stveden,  a  large 
and  handsome  modern  building  facing  a  wide  canal,  an  excep- 
tionally fine  frontage,  and  of  the  sort  that  makes  the  city 
sometimes  called  the  Venice  of  the  North.  Here  is  a  large 
collection  of  Swedish  and  Scandinavian  antiquities,  besides  a 
great  deal  of  rich  old  furniture,  china,  and  ceramics.  It  is 
a  very  creditable  Museum.  In  Drottning-garten,  a  distant 
part  of  the  city,  is  the  Scandinavian  Museum,  a  very  large 


one  crowded  into  many  small  rooms  in  two  buildings.  Almost 
everything  used  in  civil,  domestic  or  warlike  life,  during  the 
good  old  times,  is  shown,  including  arms,  manacles,  catchpoles 
and  thumbscrews.  There  also  figures  of  peasants  at  home  in 
costume.  The  attendants  are  women  in  picturesque  old  Scan- 
dinavian dresses. 

In  Moscow  is  the  National  Mtiseitni  of  Russia,  a  curious  and 
very  large  recent  building  of  red  bricks,  in  old  Russian  style, 
facing  the  vast  oblong  Red  Place  beside  the  Kremlin.  Here, 
in  large  and  simple  halls,  are  great  collections  showing  the 
life  and  development  of  Russians  from  prehistoric  to  early 
civilized  ages  —  the  stone  age,  the  bronze,  that  of  pottery,  and 
onward.  Numerous  frescoes  further  illustrate  the  subjects. 
No  dwelling  or  furniture  of  recent  ages  is  shown,  the  illus- 
tration ending  about  where,  for  instance,  that  at  Nuremburg 
begins.  The  later  ages  and  the  splendors  of  Russia  are  shown 
within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  in  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and 
that  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow.  It  should  be  observed 
that  all  of  these  Historical  Museums  are  on  some  of  the  most 
historic  ground,  and  among  perhaps  the  most  historic  build- 
ings in  the  empire. 

In  the  Treasury  is  such  an  array  as  could  only  be  presented 
by  an  immense  empire  that  combines  Asia  and  Europe.  It 
is  in  a  ground-floor  suite  and  high  vaulted  halls  overhead. 
Arms  and  armor,  while  abundant,  are  surpassed  elsewhere, 
but  gold  and  silver  plate,  old  regalia  and  jewelry  are  prodig- 
ious in  quantity  and  sumptuousness.  The  coronation  robes 
and  thrones  for  a  century  past  form  a  superb  and  unique 
collection.  Gifts  or  tribute  from  Oriental  rulers  are  also 
extraordinary.  On  the  lower  floor  are  many  large,  elaborate 
and  curious  old  State  carriages,  much  gilded  but  faded. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  Kremlin  in  an  old,  plain,  not  secure- 
looking  edifice,  but  carefully  guarded,  are  two  or  three  rooms 
where  the  wonders  of  the  treasury  of  the  Metropolitan  are 
shown.  Here  in  glazed  cases  is  an  amazing  array  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  objects  — numberless  ikons,  robes,  crosiers,  relics, 
jewels  by  thousands,  and  over  a  dozen  large  books  bound  in 
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solid  silver  —  gilt,  embossed  and  enameled.  One  thick  royal 
folio  is  covered  by  a  blaze  of  jewels  arranged  in  elaborate 
designs.  All  these  objects  were  near  one  of  the  recent  revo- 
lutionary murders  of  a  high  personage,  and  one  draws  a  long 
breath  at  the  thought  of  what  would  have  occurred  if  the 
murderers  controlled. 

Objects  illustrative  of  Russian  history  are  also  shown  in 
the  Palaces.  Accounts  of  them  would  first  and  foremost  de- 
scribe that  narrow  and  very  long  gallery  in  the  Hermitage 
with  relics  of  Peter  the  Great,  founder  of  the  modern  empire ; 
there  are  his  camp  outfit,  the  lathes  he  delighted  to  use,  the 
articles  turned  by  him,  and  small  precious  objects  of  almost 
every  conceivable  sort.  Left  by  later  sovereigns  are  plate, 
watches,  rings,  snuff-boxes,  perfume  bottles,  jewelry,  and 
works  like  those  in  the  Green  Vaults  in  Dresden  —  cups  and 
vases  of  jade,  jasper,  rhodonite,  in  nearly  endless  profusion, 
besides  many  a  grand  old  carved  cabinet. 

At  still  greater  distance  from  us,  and  larger  and  more  im- 
portant, are  two  Museums  so  vast,  and  we  might  say  each  so 
unique  of  its  sort,  and  so  far  beyond  anything  there  could  be 
in  the  Western  world,  that  I  will  only  mention  them  :  one  is  the 
Museo  Nationale  in  Naples  with  almost  countless  objects  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  illustrating  the  civil  and  domestic 
life  of  the  Romans  nineteen  centuries  ago ;  the  other  is  the 
Museum  in  Cairo,  showing  the  history  of  Egypt  through  many 
remote  ages.  Only  a  volume  about  each  could  describe  it. 
In  regard  to  the  installation  of  each,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  collection  at  Naples  is  in  an  imposing  and  spacious 
edifice,  substantial,  and  apparently  secure.  At  Cairo,  the 
Museum  was  in  a  damp  place,  from  which  it  was  removed  out 
of  town  to  the  Gizeh  Palace,  a  huge,  shoddy,  but  costly  edifice, 
where  risk  of  fire  seemed  appalling.  Thence  it  was  moved  to 
the  extensive  and  secure  new  Museum  in  the  city. 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  a  very  interesting  and  impor- 
tant class  of  collections  that  can  never  to  any  great  extent  be 
in  the  New  World,  —  Arms  and  Armor.  Many  minor  collec- 
tions exist,  but  there  are  five  that  are  great,  and  of  especial 
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importance  —  the  one  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  oldest  and 
most  historic  place  where  any  of  them  are;  that  of  the  Museum 
of  Artillery  in  Paris;  that  in  the  Palace  in  Madrid ;  that  in  the 
Heeresmuseum  in  Vienna ;  and,  most  sumptuously  installed  of 
all,  that  in  the  Royal  Palace  in  Turin.  Only  nations  with  long 
histories  can  make  and  show  such  collections. 

We  now  resume  attention  to  Historical  Museums  of  a  sort 
that  can  in  some  degree  give  us  suggestions. 

Switzerland  has  notably  formed  such  collections,  varying 
from  moderate  to  great  excellence.  Small  in  area,  but  large 
in  enterprise,  and  long  in  history,  the  ancient  Republic  has,  on 
the  whole,  shown  its  varied  and  attractive  record  as  have  few 
countries.  Of  Swiss  Museums  there  are  five  that  I  will  men- 
tion. 

In  Lausanne,  on  the  hill  not  far  from  the  Cathedral,  is  the 
Cantonal  Museum,  in  old  rooms  in  an  old  building,  all  quaint, 
but  of  no  great  architectural  impressiveness.  Natural  History 
is  largely  shown.  There  are  numerous  Roman  relics,  mostly 
of  the  smaller  sort,  and  many  more  of  the  Napoleonic  age.  Of 
mediaeval  times  there  is  a  moderate  show.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  remembered  that  this  exhibit  is  of  Vaud,  and  not  of  the 
nation,  as  at  Zurich. 

At  Lucerne,  in  the  old  Rathaus  by  the  river,  is  a  so-called 
Historic  and  Art  Museum,  with  old  arms,  dress,  odds  and 
ends,  and  poor  pictures  that  do  not  long  detain  us. 

In  Bale  there  is  something  much  better.  The  Barfiisser- 
Kirche,  that  dates  from  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  has 
been  made  a  Historical  Museum.  It  is  a  high  and  very  long 
edifice,  the  choir  especially,  in  the  Pointed  style,  with  very  tall 
choir  windows,  as  the  Germans  liked  to  make  them.  It  is,  in- 
deed, an  old  building  in  historic  style  preserved,  and  contains, 
some  think,  the  second  best  collection  in  Switzerland.  Civil, 
military,  ecclesiastic,  domestic  life  are  illustrated  in  a  way 
never  possible  with  our  limited  resources.  In  addition  to  the 
multitude  of  smaller  objects,  there  are,  along  the  floor  of  the 
nave  aisles,  several  rooms  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuries. 
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At  Bern,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  the  Bernese  His- 
torical M2iseuin  in  a  large,  recent  building,  on  rising  ground 
fronting  the  city  and  the  lofty  Kirchenfeld  Bridge  —  an  impos- 
ing site.  Both  the  building  and  its  contents  would  be  im- 
pressive if  we  did  not  know  how  they  are  surpassed  at  Zurich. 
There  are  a  few  Roman  relics,  some  of  them  brought  by  Ber- 
nese soldiers  from  Italy,  and  several  rooms  in  domestic  styles 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Cantonal  relics 
are  numerous,  among  them  many  views  of  Bern. 

Zurich  shows  the  triumph  of  Swiss  collecting,  in  what  may 
well  be  called  the  chief  Historical  Museum  of  the  country, 
and  the  second  of  modern  ages  in  Europe,  or,  indeed,  the 
world.  It  is  such  an  historic  exhibit  as  could  only  be  made 
by  a  country  with  the  age,  the  arts  and  the  people  of  Switzer- 
land. The  site  of  the  building  is  not  of  the  best ;  it  is  near 
the  extensive  railway  station,  but  the  building,  opened  in  1898, 
is  remarkable.  It  shows  the  picturesqueness  of  the  various 
national  styles  ;  it  is  thoroughly  Swiss,  and  of  stone  it  is  also 
safe  and  .substantial.  There  are  some  sixty  apartments,  large 
and  small,  plain  or  elaborate.  Some  of  them  are  simple, 
modern  halls  for  exhibits,  but  most  of  them  are  examples  of 
the  many  styles  used  in  the  country  through  a  dozen  genera- 
tions. Numerous  old  rooms  have  been  brought  here,  and  are 
preserved  as  they  were  made,  undamaged  by  notions  of  recent 
architects.  Rooms  entirely  new,  but  in  old  styles,  are  made 
representative  of  them,  as  well  as  is  possible. 

I  cannot  transcribe  here  all  my  notes  from  my  journal,  but 
must  give  a  condensed  account.  Over  sixteen  hundred  years  of- 
national  history  are  illustrated  to  a  surprising  extent.  You 
first  see  objects  of  the  Stone  Age,  then  of  the  Bronze,  then  a 
model  of  a  Lake  dwelling,  —  that  curious  style  of  early  house 
standing  on  piles  in  the  water.  Farther  on  are  pre-Roman 
and  Roman  bronzes,  mostly  small  ;  simple  pottery,  including 
Samian,  and  glassware,  showing  the  Roman  occupation.  In 
Salle  III,  continuing  the  history,  are  swords  and  objects  from 
German  graves.  In  IV  are  early  Christian  pictures  reminding 
us  how  early  was  the  Faith  active  in  the  country.     Tiles  and 
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other  objects,  to  the  fifteenth  century,  lead  the  subject  to  the 
central  Middle  Ages,  and,  emblematic  of  them,  a  low,  vaulted, 
apsidal  chapel. 

Ancient  apartments,  real  ones  brought  here,  not  modern 
antiques  made  by  recent  imaginative  so-called  architects,  begin 
at  Salle  XIV,  the  Council  Room  of  Mellingen  (North  Switzer- 
land) 1467,  with  a  large  square  and  flat  wooden  ceiling,  carved 
but  not  painted,  and  walls  covered  with  tall  panels,  also 
wooden.  From  this  room  we  go  through  the  series  of  gen- 
uine old  rooms  brought  here,  and  making  perhaps  the  most 
notable  feature  of  the  Museum,  —  one  utterly  beyond  our 
means.  They  are  beside,  or  connected  by,  various  corridors 
or  other  divisions.  From  the  Abbey  of  Fraumiinster,  in  Zu- 
rich, 1489,  is  a  small,  low  and  square  room  similar  in  style  to 
XIV.  XVII  is  a  larger  but  low  room,  also  from  Zurich,  1507, 
one  of  its  sides  a  window  of  six  bays.  XVIII  is  a  larger  but 
similar  low  room  from  the  same  Abbey  in  Zurich,  also  dating 
from  1507;  it  is  a  corner  room  with  five  windows,  that  gives 
a  pleasant  example  of  the  comfort  and  picturesqueness  of 
monastic  life  at  that  time.  XXII  is  a  curious  old  apothecary 
shop.  XXV  is  a  chamber,  large,  square,  and  moderately  high, 
finished  throughout  in  wood,  from  a  convent  in  Zurich,  1521. 
XXVI  is  a  Renaissance  chamber  of  1585,  from  Chiavenna, — 
a  large  one,  and  the  richest  yet  shown ;  it  is  very  rich  with 
carvings,  inlay,  and  gilding.  XXVII  is  a  corner  room  with 
three  windows,  smaller  and  lower  than  the  last,  all  of  wood 
without  gilding,  but  rich,  from  the  Rosenburg,  in  Stans  (Lake 
of  Lucerne),  1566.  XXVIII  is  a  bedchamber,  of  1582,  from 
a  small  chateau,  Wiggen,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  XXIX 
is  a  medium-sized  Renaissance  State  room,  all  of  wood,  with 
very  elaborate  panelling  on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  from  the 
Siedenhof,  Zurich,  1620.  There  never  was  anything  even 
remotely  approaching  it  in  old  Massachusetts.  The  same  re- 
mark appHes  to  XLIII,  a  very  large  hall  from  the  Lochmann 
house  in  Zurich,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  in  what  is  called  baroque  style.  Paintings  in 
large  panels  cover  the  ceiling,  and  there  is  a  broad  frieze  with 


portraits  of  public  men  of  rank.  XLV  is  a  roccoco  chamber 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  a  great  exhibit  of  old  Swiss 
porcelain.  On  the  upper  floor  is  a  wood-finished  chamber  from 
Biasco  (Ticino),  1589,  that,  although  of  moderate  size  and 
elaboration,  and  one  of  the  simpler  of  the  old  rooms  here,  is 
delightful. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  this  paper  even  the  classes  of 
objects  shown,  illustrating  the  domestic  life  of  the  country  for 
the  past  three  centuries.  The  wonder  is  how  and  where  they 
were  obtained,  and  that  so  small  a  country  could  have  produced 
them. 

The  longest  and  highest  hall,  lofty,  vaulted  and  round- 
arched —  the  Salle  des  Armes  —  contains  an  immense  display 
of  armor,  largely  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
proving  what  a  fighting  people  were  the  Swiss.  In  rather 
small  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  is  a  great  deal  of  good  furni- 
ture, and  town  and  country  dresses,  further  proving  what  a 
peaceful  and  domestic  people  they  also  were.  In  a  Court  are 
old,  heavy  cannon,  and  by  the  entrance  a  Diligence  of  the 
largest  size,  in  perfect  order,  made  for  one  of  the  main  routes, 
an  interesting  memorial  of  travel  over  forty  years  ago,  and 
ending  the  historic  illustrations  from  the  times  of  the  Romans 
to  our  own.  The  Swiss  have  made  a  wonderful  exhibit  in 
their  truly  wonderful  National  Museum. 

Zurich  is  Germanic  in  race  and  tongue,  and  we  look  farther 
at  achievements  by  the  race  in  Imperial  Germany,  first  turning 
to  the  Imperial  City  also  Germanic,  though  of  the  great  dual 
monarchy. 

Viemia  shows,  we  may  fairly  think,  the  greatest  civic  His- 
torical Museum  in  the  world,  and  worthy  of  one  of  the  world's 
stateliest  cities.  In  the  Rathaus,  on  the  Ring,  a  very  large  and 
noble  recent  stone  edifice  in  Gothic  style,  is  the  Toivti  Histori- 
cal Mtisemn,  occupying  many  apartments.  Its  vast  collections 
are  of  objects  from  very  early  to  modern  times.  In  great 
numbers  are  maps,  plans,  models,  and  views  of  Vienna.  Its 
money  and  medals  are  in  profusion,  as  are  plates  illustrating 
the  people,  and  their  manners  and  customs.     One  large  and 
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lofty  hall  is  filled  with  arms  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  are,  by  my  count,  arms,  axes,  and 
lances  enough  of  one  of  the  earlier  periods  to  at  once  equip 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  This  department  alone  would 
make  a  notable  Museum.  The  collection  in  aggregate  might 
be  described  as  a  Bostonian  immensely  magnified,  far  beyond 
possibility  here. 

In  Austria  also  is  the  Tyrolese  Miiseiim,  occupying  a  large 
recent  building  in  Innsbruck,  and  illustrating  times  Roman  to 
modern.  We  might  wish  we  could  show  as  much  about  Otis, 
Hancock,  or  Adams,  as  is  here  shown  about  Hofer  the  Tyro- 
lese patriot. 

In  the  German  Empire  are  not  a  few  historical  collections  of 
which  I  will  mention  half  a  dozen,  leading  on  at  last  to  the 
greatest  of  all,  not  only  in  Germany,  but,  of  its  sort  in  the 
world. 

In  Berlin  is  the  very  large,  varied,  and  interesting  Hohen- 
zollern  Museum,  of  personal  objects  associated  with  the  past 
sovereigns.  I  know  of  no  other  like  it,  and  comparable  with 
it,  unless  that  of  the  Romanoffs  already  mentioned. 

At  Hannover  is  the  Welf  Museum,  largely  of  mediaeval  ob- 
jects, and  others  about  which  space  does  not  allow  me  to  say 
what  I  wish  to  say,  and  might  say. 

In  Auscsbiirs:  is  the  Maxiviiliaii s  Museum  with  Roman  to 
recent  work,  and  much  that  is  local,  to  which  the  same  remark 
must  apply. 

In  Nuremberg-  there  are  two  important  and  very  interesting 
collections,  both  of  them  in  well-preserved  old  structures,  very 
old-world-like  in  fact  and  in  effect.  The  Burg,  with  towers 
and  a  court  yard  on  a  rocky  height,  has  some  "  restored " 
rooms,  —  and  also  some  antique  that  are  dingy  enough,  —  con- 
taining many  illustrations  of  former  manners  and  customs, 
among  them  an  extraordinary  array  of  instruments  of  torture. 

The  Germanic  Museum  is  in  two  extensive  and  complicated 
suppressed  monasteries  with  four  cloisters  and  dozens  of  quaint 
rooms  containing  a  wonderfully  large,  varied,  and  interesting 
collection.     Of  the  Stone  Age  it  shows  a  good  deal ;  of  the 
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Roman,  minor  and  fewer  objects,  but  of  the  Middle  Ages 
there  is  much  glass  and  other  work,  and  of  more  recent  times 
still  greater  abundance.  There  are  numberless  articles  used 
in  former  domestic  life.  Monastic  buildings  and  contents  are 
an  old  world  revelation.  Few  similar  Museums  have  im- 
pressed me  as  much  as  did  this  one  on  my  first  visit. 

The  greatest  National  Historic  Museum  of  the  world,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  last  foreign  one  that  I  will  mention  —  the 
Royal  Bavarian  Museum  in  Munich.  It  occupies  a  very  ex- 
tensive edifice,  opened  in  1900,  largely  German  Renaissance 
in  style.  At  the  entrance  is  a  statue  of  the  founder  and  de- 
signer of  the  now  immense  collections  —  King  Maximilian  II, 
with  his  motto,  "An  honor  and  example  to  my  people."  There 
are  nearly  one  hundred  halls  or  rooms,  that,  with  their  con- 
tents, fully  illustrate  the  country's  history,  showing  its  great 
length  and  variety,  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  civilized  ages, 
and  all  ranks,  royal,  noble,  burgher,  peasant ;  life  in  palace, 
cloister,  and  field,  in  war  and  in  peace,  with  all  the  forms  of 
art  that  it  produced. 

We  begin  examination  in  Halls  i  to  3,  with  prehistoric,  Ro- 
man, and  early  mediaeval  objects  ;  then  in  4  and  5  continue 
with  early  church-work  —  crosiers,  vestments,  ivories,  and  rude 
sculptures.  In  6  to  8  are  early  paintings.  The  finish  of  the 
halls  and  their  contents  grow  more  elaborate,  until  at  1 5  we 
reach  the  largest  hall  yet,  —  a  chapel  of  six  bays  in  Pointed 
style,  with  church  fittings  dating  from  1400  to  1500,  that  alone 
form  an  extensive  and  valuable  museum.  Mediaeval  subjects 
are  continued  to  Hall  20  —  large,  square,  and  vaulted  —  the 
hall  of  a  great  Middle  Age  castle,  containing  armor,  shields, 
axes  and  flags.  Still  larger  is  22,  showing  the  change  to  the 
Renaissance.  The  lofty,  flat  wooden  ceiling,  pale  brown  and 
natural  color,  with  panels  and  scrolls,  is  from  Schloss  Dachau, 
1564-67;  the  walls  are  tapestried,  and  the  pillared  door-cases 
reach  to  the  ceiling.  Here  are  shown  original  works  by  Peter 
Vischer  (145  5-1 529)  and  his  sons,  and  also  rich  furniture  ; 
23  is  a  sumptuously  finished  hall  from  near  Mantua  ;  24,  with 
a  flat  wooden  ceiling,  panelled,  is  from  the  Fuggerschloss,  in 
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Donauwirth,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century.  In  25  is  an- 
other and  a  similar  ceiling  from  the  same  castle,  dated  1546  ; 
26  is  a  very  small  but  elaborately  finished  room  from  Nurem- 
burg,  and  again  more  in  28  ;  29  is  the  most  sumptuous  yet, 
from  a  part  of  the  old  palace  in  Munich  no  longer  standing. 
There  are  five  panels  in  the  ceiling  containing  paintings,  and 
twelve  smaller  in  a  deep  frieze,  with  scrolls  and  figures  all 
gilded.  Superb  inlaid  cabinets  and  tapestry  furnish  this  great 
apartment. 

The  rooms  become  modern  until,  in  34,  a  rather  meagre 
eighteenth  century  style  is  reached;  but  in  37  the  palatial 
style  again  appears  in  a  large  apartment  with  elaborate  scroll 
work,  gold  on  a  salmon  ground,  and  with  mirrors  and  paint- 
ings,—  perhaps  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  the  rooms.  40  is  a 
low  room  from  Landshut.  41  —  high,  large,  and  with  much 
gilded  decoration  —  contains  ivory  carving  amazing  in  work- 
manship and  quantity.  In  47  we  reach  the  modern  classic  of 
Bavaria,  and  portraits  and  personal  souvenirs  of  Ludwig  I  and 
Maximilian  II. 

This  completes  the  circuit  of  the  main  floor.  The  rooms 
up  stairs,  although  generally  less  notable,  are  well  worth 
seeing,  and  there  are  more  than  forty.  Smaller  objects,  still 
in  great  profusion  and  variety,  are  shown.  Here  I  cannot 
transcribe  all  my  notes  about  them.  In  the  basement  are 
several  rooms  illustrating  the  lives  and  homes  of  the  country 
people.  One  large  room  contains  an  extraordinary  collection 
of  instruments  of  torture.  Such  objects,  I  may  add,  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  Museums,  but  there  are  five  important 
collections  of  them,  distinctly  historical,  about  which  I  might 
sometime  give  an  account ;  they  are  very  suggestive. 

In  leaving  this  wonderful  exhibit  of  Art  and  History,  we 
may  well  repeat  the  words  we  read  on  entering,  the  King's 
motto  —  "An  honor  and  example  to  my  people." 

Already  I  have  written  and  said  enough  to  show  the  char- 
acter and  inestimable  value  of  the  Historical  Museums  in  other 
lands.  Let  me  add,  though  it  must  be  briefly,  something  about 
a  few  in  our  own  region,  and  then  offer  certain  conclusions. 


Our  oldest  Historical  Society,  the  Massachusetts,  through 
more  than  a  century  has  been  gathering  objects  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  State,  or  with  interesting  personal  associa- 
tions, to  a  notable  extent  portraits,  of  which  it  has  a  collection 
that  could  not  be  duplicated.  All  these  mentioned  form  what 
is  styled  the  Cabinet,  that  can  be  seen  by  the  public  every 
week  except  in  summer. 

The  Essex  Institute,  in  Salem,  and  the  Pilgrim  Society,  in 
Plymouth,  have  important  collections  relating  to  the  times  and 
subjects  within  their  spheres.  Concord  has  a  local  exhibit 
worth  making,  seeing,  and  keeping,  of  which  almost  everything 
belonged  to  Concord  people,  and  illustrates  their  history  for 
generations.  Lexington  has  an  exhibit  similar,  though  per- 
haps more  general.  Each  of  these  Museums  is  in  a  good  old 
pre-revolutionary  house  with  a '  history,  and  kept  practically 
unaltered. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  Bostonian,  installed  in  one  of  the 
most  historic  buildings  in  our  country,  and  to  a  notable  extent 
illustrating  the  by-gone  life  of  the  old  town  from  which  the 
Society  is  named,  and  whose  record  we  try  to  preserve.  What 
we  should  do  and  be  in  the  future  is  for  us  to  consider. 

After  our  review  of  the  Historical  Museums  of  the  world  — 
forty-one  of  which,  in  a  dozen  countries,  have  been  named,  and 
described  so  far  as  space  here  allows  —  we  reach  the  certain 
conclusions. 

We  repeat,  these  Museums  form  a  class  by  themselves  ; 
they  are  not,  as  a  rule.  Galleries  of  Art  or  Scientific  collections ; 
they  are  not  miscellaneous  gatherings  from  various  regions,  or 
of  products  of  times  and  arts  that  do  not  belong  to  what  we 
may  call  their  sphere,  —  for  each  one  has  a  sphere  to  which  it 
is  limited.  Some  of  them  are  national,  as  at  Cairo,  Zurich,  or 
Munich  ;  some  are  cantonal,  others  local,  and  relate  to  a  town 
or  city.  Each  shows  all  it  can  relating  to  its  sphere.  Some 
of  them  occupy  an  old  building  that  is  carefully  preserved. 
Others,  where  no  such  building  is  available,  or  where  collec- 
tions are  too  large,  have  recent  edifices.  When  a  Museum  is 
in  an  old  historic  building  it  should,  and  most  appropriately, 
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stay  there,  and  preserve  itself  and  the  building.  Where  its 
sphere  is  local,  it  had  best  remain  local,  and  not  be  merged 
with  other  collections  —  not  be  a  mere  part  of  something 
general.  For  instance  the  Concord  Museum  is  composed  of 
articles  that  belonged  to  Concord  people ;  it  helps  to  tell  their 
story,  in  an  old  Concord  house,  and  it  is  a  good  and  proper 
attraction  to  its  home  place  —  hundreds  come  to  see  it. 

So  with  our  Bostonian,  on  a  larger  scale.  We  are  gather- 
ing much  of  value  illustrating  our  old  Town  and  its  people,  and 
we  are  keeping  what  we  have  in  the  most  appropriate  place. 
We  have  many  portraits  and  views,  but  ours  is  a  Historical 
Museum,  not  an  Art  Gallery.  To  almost  any  limit  Art  Gal- 
leries can  be  made  in  our  part  of  the  world,  and  with  great 
success,  as  we  see  at  Fenway  Court,  at  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Art,  and  that  in  New  York.  Many  and  distant  ages  and 
places  with  their  works  can  be,  and  are  shown.  But  a  His- 
torical Museum,  as  ours  is,  has,  like  each  of  its  class,  its 
limitations. 

We  did  not  make  our  history  through  past  generations ;  we 
must  take  it  and  treat  it  as  we  find  it  with  its  scope.  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  our  means  are  equal  to  those  in  regions 
abroad  ;  we  have  not,  let  it  be  repeated,  the  long  array  of  times 
and  arts  as  at  Zurich  and  Munich.  But  he  is  a  poor  Bostonian 
who  does  not  appreciate  what  we  do  have.  It  is  what  there  is 
illustrating  the  earlier  life  of  a  very  great  and  growing  nation 
—  our  nation  :  plain  folks  to  a  large  extent  very  likely  in  the 
past,  and  largely  plain  things  left  by  them,  but  they  are  folks 
and  things  of  our  own  old  home. 

I  delight  in  seeing  old  world  treasures  —  they  are  a  part  of 
the  great  record  of  humanity,  and  as  a  part  of  that,  besides 
being  our  home  belongings,  are  our  things  of  this  old  Town. 
Let  us  try  to  preserve  what  we  have,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
secrets  —  or  rather,  plain  truths  —  of  success,  and  what  is 
called  fortune.  Let  us  get  and  hold  what  we  can,  and  we  are 
far  from  the  end  of  such  getting,  and  hold  here  in  its  home 
place,  the  Old  State  House,  home  of  the  Bostonians. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Langley  Bodfish,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  Annual  Report :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society : 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1908  there  were  in  the  Society, 

Honorary  Members       .  .  .  .  3 

Life  Members       .         .         .         .         .        614 
Annual  Members  ....         505 

1,122 

Showing  a  gain  of  five  Life  Members  and  a  loss  of  four  An- 
nual Members. 

An  analysis  of  the  Pvlembership  roll  gives  the  following  sta- 
tistics : 

There  were  last  year,  Life  Members  .     609 

Added  during  the  year     .  .  .  •        1 7 

626 

Died  during  the  year        .  .  .  .12 

Present  number  .         .         .       614 

Annual  Members  last  year     .         .         .       509 
"  "        added  during  year        .  38 

547 
Losses  by  death,  transfer  to  Life  Mem- 
bership and  Resignations  .  .  42 

505 

VISITORS    TO    THE    OLD    STATE    HOUSE. 

During  the  year  1908,  the  number  of  visitors  who  registered 
was  as  follows  : 


From  Boston   ..... 

993 

'*     elsewhere  in  the  United  States 

.     5,576 

"     foreign  countries 

293 

A  total  of  ....     6,862 
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This  as  usual  is  only  a  small  part  of  those  who  have  visited 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  during  the  year,  as  the  greater  part 
do  not  stop  to  register. 

PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  during  the  past  year : 

Jan.  14:  Annual  Address,  "  Printed  Works  by  Boston  Min- 
isters in  the  earlier  three-quarters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'* 
by  James  Frothingham  Hunnewell,  President  of  the  Society. 

Feb.  11:"  Samuel  Adams  and  James  Otis,  Patriots  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  (whose  portraits  had  been  recently 
placed  in  the  Council  Chamber),  by  Charles  G.  Chick. 

March  10:  "John  Wilson,  First  Pastor  of  Boston,"  by 
Frank  E.  Bradish. 

April  14:  "The  Myth  of  Mary  Chilton,"  by  S.  Arthur 
Bent. 

May  12:  "The  Middlesex  Canal:  an  Eighteenth  Century 
Enterprise,"  by  Moses  W.  Mann. 

Oct.  13:  "John  Hancock,  P^irst  Constitutional  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,"  by  Francis  Hurtubis,  Jr. 

Nov.  10  :  "  Historical  Pageants,"  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

Dec.  8  :  "  How  Time  was  kept  when  we  lived  under  a 
King,"  by  John  Albree. 

NECROLOGY. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  learned  of  the  deaths  of  twenty- 
nine  members  of  the  Society.     Their  names  are  as  follows : 

DIED  IN   1908, 

George  Warren  Hammond,  born  in  Grafton,  April  4,  1833, 
died  in  Yarmouth,  Me.,  Jan.  6. 

William  Howe  McElwain,  born  in  Charlestown,  Jan.  11, 
1867,  died  in  Brookline,  Jan.  10. 

Marston  Bradlee  Bunker,  born  in  Cambridge,  April  25, 
1859,  died  in  Boston,  Jan.  12. 
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James  Bruerton,  born  in  Boston,  Nov.  2,  1843,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  22. 

Charles  Alfred  Welch,  born  in  Boston,  Jan.  30,  18 15,  died 
in  Cohasset,  Jan.  22. 

Daniel  Angell  Gleason,  born  in  Worcester,  May  9,  1836, 
died  in  Medford,  Feb.  16. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Busling  Osgood,  born  in  Philadephia,  Pa., 
July  28,  1832,  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  29. 

Henry  Sigourney,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  28,  1855,  died  in 
Boston,  March  9. 

Henry  Ware  Dodd,  born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  Oct.  18,  1849, 
died  in  Boston,  March  29. 

Frederic  Henry  Moore,  born  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11, 
1826,  died  in  Boston,  March  31. 

Francis  Wales  Vaughan,  born  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  June  5. 
1833,  died  in  Capri,  Italy,  April  2. 

Franklin  Haven,  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  11,  1835,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, April  8. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Stevens,  born  in  Boston,  March  6,  1824, 
died  in  Boston,  April  10. 

Joseph  Henry  Tuttle,  born  in  Dorchester,  March  12,  1838, 
died  in  Boston,  April  20. 

John  Tisdale  Bradlee,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  27,  1837,  died 
in  Boston,  May  14. 

Sigourney  Webster  Fay,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  6,  1836,  died 
in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  i. 

Andrew  Nickerson,  born  in  Boston,  March  31,  1832,  died  in 
Boston,  June  13. 

Andrew  Cunningham  Wheelwright,  born  in  Boston,  April 
18,  1827,  died  in  Boston,  June  15. 

Mrs.  Emily  Steward  Spaulding,  born  in  North  Anson,  Me., 
March  7,  1837,  died  in  Beverly,  June  26. 

Temple  Rivera  Fay,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24, 
1845,  died  in  Medfield,  July  10. 

Robert  Chamblet  Hooper,  born  in  Dorchester,  April  23, 
1847,  died  in  Manchester,  Aug.  13. 
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William  Sohier  Dexter,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  12,  1828,  died 
in  Beverly,  Sept.  6. 

Richard  Sullivan,  born  in  Brookline,  March  19,  1820,  died 
in  Boston,  Sept.  30. 

Daniel  Sullivan  Emery,  born  in  Sullivan,  Me.,  March  19, 
1820,  died  in  Newton,  Oct.  2. 

William  Edmond  Sleeper,  born  in  Newport,  Vt.,  July  i, 
1 85 1,  died  in  Brookline,  Oct.  2. 

Elbridge  Henry  Goss,  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  22,  1830,  died 
in  Melrose,  Oct.  9. 

Mrs.  Julia  Maria  Marsh,  born  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  May 
II,  1833,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  14. 

Caleb  Chase,  born  in  Harwich,  Dec.  11,  1831,  died  in  Brook- 
line, Nov.  23. 

Edward  Belcher  Reynolds,  born  in  Roxbury,  Jan.  27,  1832, 
died  in  Roxbury,  Dec.  12. 

Messrs.  Chase,  Dexter,  S.  W.  Fay,  Hammond,  Haven, 
Hooper,  Moore,  Sigourney  and  Wheelwright,  and  Mesdames 
Marsh,  Osgood  and  Spaulding  were  Life  Members. 

Messrs.  Bradlee,  Bruerton,  Bunker,  Dodd,  Emery,  T.  R. 
Fay,  Gleason,  Goss,  McElwain,  Nickerson,  Reynolds,  Sleeper, 
Stevens,  Sullivan,  Tuttle,  Vaughan  and  Welch  were  Annual 
Members. 

Among  these  deceased  members  are  many  deserving  special 
mention. 

Franklin  Haven  was  President  of  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  of  Boston  at  the  time  of  his  death,  succeeding  his  father 
in  that  office.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Boston  Clearing 
House  Association  when  he  died,  and  was  Assistant  U.  S. 
Treasurer  of  Boston  from  1868  to  1879.  He  served  as  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  of  a  California  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  Civil 
War. 

William  S.  Dexter  was  a  prominent  lawyer  and  practiced 
his  profession  in  this  city  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  a  trustee,  having  many  large  Boston  es- 
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of  George  Ticknor,  the  historian. 

Caleb  Chase,  a  resident  of  Brookline,  was  an  influential  Bos- 
ton merchant.  Known  in  his  lifetime  for  his  benevolence,  he 
left  by  his  will  large  bequests  for  charitable  purposes. 

Charles  A.  Welch,  one  of  our  oldest  members,  was  a  well 
known  Boston  lawyer  for  more  than  seventy  years.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sohier  & 
Welch,  which  acted  as  counsel  in  the  celebrated  Parkman- 
Webster  case.  He  was  the  oldest  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  prominent  Freemason 
and  served  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  three  years,  1878-80. 

Daniel  A.  Gleason  was  a  former  Treasurer  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  was  Treasurer  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  and  President  of  the  Medford  Savings  Bank,  in  his 
home  city,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  interested  in 
genealogical  and  antiquarian  study. 

Francis  W.  Vaughan  was  well  known  to  the  legal  fraternity 
of  this  community  as  librarian  for  thirty-eight  years  of  the 
Social  Law  Library  of  Boston. 

Benjamin  F.  Stevens  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  long 
life,  connected  with  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Boston.  He  was  President  of  the  company  for  the  last 
forty-three  years  of  his  life.  He  was  also  a  zealous  anti- 
quarian, and  made  valuable  gifts  to  the  Society. 

Daniel  S.  Emery  was  senior  member  of  one  of  our  largest 
shipping  houses  whose  vessels  sailed  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  owned  a  large  collection  of  curios  brought  by  his  ships  from 
various  countries  and  also  many  fine  marine  paintings. 

Elbridge  H.  Goss,  who  will  be  long  remembered  in  Melrose, 
his  home  city,  as  the  historian  of  that  municipality,  was  Treas- 
urer of  the  Melrose  Savings  Bank  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
having  held  that  office  for  twenty-four  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  various  antiquarian  and  patriotic  societies. 

Edward  B.  Reynolds  was  interested  in  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic work  in  Roxbury,  where  he  lived  during  his  entire 
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life ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  of 
this  Society  for  some  years. 

These  and  many  others  have  gone  to  their  reward,  and  their 
exemplary  lives  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  through  the  efforts  made  by  this 
Society  and  patriotic  friends,  this  Old  State  House  has  been 
secured  from  further  desecration  and  mutilation.  The  State 
and  the  City  have  appropriated  a  sufficient  amount  to  restore  it 
to  its  original  appearance  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  acknowl- 
edge with  thankfulness  the  patriotic  efforts  of  all  who  have 
labored  to  bring  about  this  happy  result. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  P.  Langley  Bodfish, 

For  the  Directors. 


REPORT   OF  THE    COMMITTEE    ON   THE   ROOMS. 

The  Committee  on  the  Rooms  has  the  honor  to  present  its 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  1908  : 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  proposed  extensive  alterations 
on  the  Old  State  House,  to  restore  it  as  near  as  possible  to  its 
Provincial  condition,  would  be  finished  during  the  past  autumn, 
and  that  the  Bostonian  Society  would  then  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  the  lower  hall  fronting  on  Washington  Street. 

Unforeseen  circumstances,  however,  have  delayed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  of  restoration  until  the  present  time,  and 
several  months  must  elapse  before  it  is  finished,  and  the  build- 
ing, wholly  renovated,  placed  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Bos- 
tonian Society  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Mayor  of  Boston. 

The  renovation  of  the  Old  State  House  must  naturally  be 
followed  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  Collections  of  the  Society. 
When  this  shall  be  accomplished  and  a  new  catalogue  of  the 
Collections  printed,  —  the  last  edition  being  exhausted,  —  the 
historic  building  in  which  we  are  gathered,  and  the  great  col- 
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lection  of  relics  which  it  contains,  will  have  a  greatly  increased 
interest  to  the  people  of  our  community  as  well  as  to  the  tran- 
sient sojourners  within  our  gates. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  the  Committee  would  mention 
the  following  more  notable  additions,  by  gift  or  loan,  to  the 
Collections  :  — 

The  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, has  loaned  to  the  Society  an  oil  portrait  of  James  Otis, 
which  forms  a  companion  picture  to  the  portrait  of  Samuel 
Adams,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society.  The  Otis  por- 
trait was  painted  by  Walter  Oilman  Page,  a  member  of  this 
Society,  and  its  custody  was  accepted  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises at  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  on  February  1 1,  last.  The 
portrait  of  Adams  was  presented  to  the  Society  in  1906  by 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Chase. 

Joseph  Grafton  Minot,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  has 
loaned  to  the  Society  an  interesting  family  relic,  "  The  Minot 
Cradle."  It  is  strongly  constructed  of  oak,  and  was  brought 
to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  from  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  Eng.,  in 
the  ship  Mary  and  John  in  1630,  by  George  Minot,  first  of  the 
name  in  New  England. 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Wilde,  of  Cambridge,  has  loaned  a  model  of 
the  ship  Alert.  It  was  in  this  ship  that  Richard  H.  Dana 
(Mrs.  Wilde  is  his  daughter)  returned  from  California  in  1834. 
Readers  of  Mr.  Dana's  most  popular  book  "  Two  Years  before 
the  Mast,"  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  this  interesting  relic 
finds  a  place  in  the  Collections  of  the  Society. 

J.  Rogers  Rich,  the  artist,  a  member  of  the  Society,  has 
given  us  a  crayon  drawing  made  by  him  in  1873  :  it  is  en- 
titled "  Beacon  Hill  and  Back  Bay  "  as  seen  from  the  sea  wall 
then  in  process  of  building,  where  is  now  the  junction  of  Bay 
State  Road  and  Granby  Street.  It  is  an  interesting  picture, 
for  it  makes  us  realize  how  the  great  city  has  been  growing 
westward  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  ;  at  the  period  when 
this  view  was  taken,  the  Back  Bay  marshes  yielded  abundant 
crops  of  hay  ;  now  one  sees  there  rows  of  stately  mansions 
of  the  newer  Boston. 
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The  Committee  desires  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of 
Charles  Wallingford  Parker,  a  member  of  the  Society,  in  re- 
storing to  its  original  condition  an  interesting  relic  in  the 
Society's  Collections.  This  is  the  shovel  with  which  Mayor 
Josiah  Quincy  turned  the  first  sod,  in  Way  land,  Mass.,  in 
1846,  when  the  Cochituate  water  system  was  begun.  The 
second  shovelful  of  earth  was  removed  by  John  Quincy  Adams, 
ex-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  third  by  Josiah 
Quincy,  Sr.  It  is  the  property  of  the  City  of  Boston  and 
loaned  to  the  Society.  The  restoration  of  the  shovel  in- 
cludes the  replacing  of  two  silver  plates  on  the  handle,  on 
which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  City  Officials  who  con- 
stituted the  Cochituate  Water  Board  in  1846. 

ON    THE    FACE. 

With  this  spade  the  first  earth  was  removed,  in  constructing  the  Long 

Pond  Aqueduct  —  by  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Boston, 

Aug.  20,  A.  D.  1846,  in  the  presence  of  the 

City  Council, 

and  other  invited  guests. 

Presented  as  a  memorial  of  the  event  —  by  the 

Water  Committee. 


ON    TPIE    REVERSE. 

Water  Commissioners 
Nathan  Hale,  Esq. 

James  F.  Baldwin,  Esq. 

Thos.  B.  Curtis,  Esq. 

Water  Committee 

Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  Loring  Norcross 

Wm.  Parker  James  Whiting 

Wm.  Pope  (City  Seal)                    James  Hayward 

of  Henry  W.  Button 

the  Samuel  W.  HaU 

Board  of  Aldermen  Of  the  Council 

LAKE    COCHITUATE 

The  original  name  restored  by  Vote  of  Council 
Aug.  20,  1846. 
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This  shovel,  now  placed  in  an  elaborate  glass  exhibition  case, 
presented  by  Mr.  Parker,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  Exhibition 
Hall.  Mr.  Parker  was  present  at  the  ceremony  in  1846,  be- 
ing then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  believes  that  he  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  event. 

There  have  been  recently  placed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk, 
photographs  of  James  M.  Hubbard,  Daniel  T.  V.  Huntoon,  W. 
Clarence  Burrage  and  S.  Arthur  Bent,  the  gentlemen  who 
served  as  Clerks  and  Treasurers  of  the  Society  from  1884  to 
1899.  Framed  together  and  hung  in  close  proximity  to  the 
crayon  portrait  of  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  first  Clerk  and  Treas- 
urer (from  1 88 1  to  1884),  they  form  appropriate  additions  to 
the  Society's  Collections. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  expended  the  sum 
of  $161.30  for  the  proper  care  of  the  Rooms  of  the  Society, 
and  during  the  same  period  of  time  the  sum  of  $157.48  has 
been  realized  from  the  sale  of  prints  and  souvenirs. 

For  the  Committee, 

Levi  L.  Willcutt,  Joseph  G.  Minot, 

Francis  H.  Manning,  The  President,  }  . 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,       The  Clerk,          )        -^ 


COURTENAY   GuiLD, 

December  ^I,  igo8. 


Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Committee  has  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report 
for  the  year  1908  : 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Library  of  the  Society  by 
gift  and  purchase,  during  the  past  year,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  volumes  and  two  hundred  and  five  pamphlets,  and 
during  the  same  time  there  has  been  expended  the  sum  of 
$107.73  foi"  the  maintenance  of  the  Library  and  the  purchase 
of  books. 

The  material  increase  in  the  number  of  books  and  pamphlets 
just  recorded  is  largely  the  result  of  liberal  gifts  from  officials, 
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societies  and  individuals,  to  whom  the  Society  expresses  its 
appreciation. 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachu- 
setts fourteen  volumes  of  Vital  Records,  to  1850,  of  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  addition  to  the  Society's 
set  of  similar  publications  makes  a  total  of  eighty  volumes. 

From  the  same  source  we  have  received  the  volume  entitled 
Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
letters  Tea  to  Whe,  volume  XVI,  and  also  Civil  War  histories 
of  the  8th  and  45th  Regiments,  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Infantry,  the  last  named  being  the  "  Cadet  Regiment." 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  has  given  us  fourteen 
volumes  of  its  Proceedings,  making  the  Society's  set  complete  ; 
also  the  History  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  from  1624  to  1824,  by 
Mellen  Chamberlain,  the  historian,  who  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  important 
work,  recently  published  in  two  volumes  by  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  will  form  the  authoritative  history  of  ancient 
Chelsea  and  more  ancient  Winnissiramet,  Rumney  Marsh  and 
Pull  en  Point. 

An  interested  member,  William  Parsons  Lunt,  has  given  us 
thirty-one  volumes  and  fourteen  pamphlets  from  his  private 
library.  Among  the  books  so  acquired  are  Lechford's  Note 
Book  from  1638  to  1641,  "My  Campaigns  in  America,"  by 
Count  William  de  Deux  Ponts,  and  the  American  Historical 
Magazine  and  its  successor  Potter's  American  Monthly,  for 
the  years  1872  to  1877.  Included  also  are  two  early  Boston 
imprints,  "  Watts's  Lyric  Poems,"  1795,  and  "Mrs.  Hemans's 
Poems,"  part  III,  1828. 

Another  member,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  has  given  us  an 
almost  entire  set  of  the  Boston  periodical,  "  The  Time  and  the 
Hour."  This  publication  was  issued  between  the  years  1896 
and  1899,  and  was  edited  by  Edwin  M.  Bacon,  who  is  still 
engaged  in  the  making  of  books  in  our  city. 

Among  other  books  received  are  the  "  History  of  Canton, 
Mass.,"  by  Daniel  T.  V.  Huntoon,  a  former  Clerk  of  this  So- 
ciety,, from  his  son  Edmund  J.  B.  Huntoon,  and  the  elaborate 


commemorative  volume  of  the  "  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  of  Boston,  A.  F.  and  A. 
M.,"  from  the  Worshipful  Master,  Winthrop  Wetherbee,  a 
member  of  this  Society. 

We  have  received  two  attractive  volumes,  one  from  the 
President  of  our  Society,  and  another  from  a  member,  Harold 
Murdock.  The  former  has  given  us  a  copy  of  his  book  en- 
titled "  Collectors,"  the  subject  matter  being  his  annual  ad- 
dress in  1907  as  President  of  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  and 
from  the  latter  we  have  received  a  copy  of  his  recently  pub- 
lished book  "  Earl  Percy's  Dinner  Table." 

Eugene  Tompkins,  also  a  member  of  the  Society,  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  copy  of  the  book,  lately  issued,  "  History  of 
the  Boston  Theatre,  from  1854  to  1901."  Bostonians  when 
they  see  in  this  volume  the  faces  of  the  multitude  who  have 
trodden  the  boards  of  this  famous  play-house,  will  say  with 
our  Boston  poet  Charles  Sprague, 

"  Fond  Memory,  to  her  duty  true, 
Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  lifelike,  through  the  mist  of  years, 
Each  well-remembered  face  appears  !  " 

The  Committee,  in  closing,  would  remind  members  of  the 
Society  that  the  Library  is  at  their  service  for  reference  pur- 
poses, and  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  aid  in  historical  re- 
search and  in  genealogical  study. 

Members  are  also  reminded  that  gifts  of  suitable  books, 
both  old  and  new,  are  very  acceptable,  and  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

For  the  Committee, 

James  L.  Whitney,  Walter  K.  Watkins, 

Francis  H.  Brown,  William  G.  Shillaber. 

Henry  W.  Cunningham, 

Charles  F.  Read,   C/e7-k. 
December  J/,  igo8. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  in  submitting  its  annual  report 
for  the  year  1908,  is  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Permanent 
Fund  of  the  Society,  which  amounted  to  ^44,976.09  one  year 
ago,  has  been  increased  by  quite  an  appreciable  amount  during 
the  year  just  passed. 

This  increase  has  been  derived  from  the  Life  Membership 
fees  of  twenty  new  members,  the  unexpehded  income  of  the 
Permanent  Fund  and  a  legacy  of  $500  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  William  Blake  Trask  of  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Trask  was  a  member  of  this  Society  for  many  years, 
and  during  a  life  which  almost  touched  a  century,  had  become 
distinguished  as  an  antiquarian  and  genealogist.  His  interest 
in  the  purposes  of  this  Society  as  expressed  in  this  bequest  to 
its  funds,  is  deeply  appreciated. 

The  Committee  purchased  on  November  27,  1908,  two 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Joint  4s,  at  a  cost  of  $1,975. 

There  is  at  present,  therefore,  an  invested  fund  of  $46,000, 
and  an  uninvested  balance,  on  deposit,  of  $161.21,  making  a 
total  of  $46,161.21.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,185.12  over 
the  amount  reported  one  year  ago. 

The  Society  is  about  to  assume  additional  responsibilities. 
The  acquisition  of  additional  portions  of  the  Old  State  House 
will  necessitate  more  custodians  to  guard  its  treasures  and  to 
assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Society. 

To  do  this  work  efficiently  should  be  the  concern  of  all  in 
our  community  who  believe  that  amid  the  activities  of  the 
present,  the  historic  past  should  not  be  forgotten. 

For  the  Committee, 

James  F.  Hunnewell, 

GrENVILLE    H.    NORCROSS, 
COURTENAY    GuiLD. 

Charles  F.  Read,   Clerk. 
December  Jl,  igo8. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  submits  herewith  its  Report 
for  the  year  now  closing. 

During  the  year  the  Committee  has  supervised  the  issue 
of  the  Fifth  volume  of  the  series  of  "  Publications  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society,"  which  has  been  delivered  to  the  subscribers. 
It  contains  several  interesting  papers ;  the  first  of  these  de- 
scribes a  Visit  to  Old  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England ;  it  was 
read  before  the  Society  in  1886,  by  Mr.  James  Frothingham 
Hunnewell,  now  our  President ;  to  this  paper  as  originally 
given,  Mr.  Hunnewell  has  made  some  additions,  with  historical 
notes  concerning  the  old  town  from  which  our  city  took  its 
name,  and  descriptions  of  its  environment,  its  principal  public 
buildings,  its  quaint  old  taverns,  and  especially  the  ancient 
Church  of  St.  Botolph,  with  its  lofty  tower,  and  its  curiously 
carved  pulpit,  from  which,  as  tradition  tells  us,  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton  preached  before  coming  to  New  England.  The  paper 
is  illustrated  by  a  fine  photogravure  of  the  church,  and  a  cut 
of  the  pulpit,  from  original  photographs  in  the  Society's  col- 
lections. 

The  second  paper  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  Scollay 
Family,  once  so  prominent  in  our  municipal  history,  and  the 
structure  which  bore  their  name,  long  a  well-known  landmark, 
but  demolished  nearly  forty  years  ago.  This  is  illustrated  by 
a  reproduction  of  a  pencil  drawing  made  about  1840  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Bartholomew.  The  author,  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Porter,  con- 
cludes this  paper  with  notes  on  the  changes  in  the  values  of 
real  estate  from  1886  to  1905,  supplementing  his  previous 
paper  on  that  subject,  printed  in  Volume  I  of  the  series.  The 
third  paper  gives  accounts  of  several  "  Historic  Processions  " 
in  Boston  between  1785  and  1824,  and  is  embellished  with  a 
view  of  Charlestown  Bridge,  opened  with  great  ceremony  in 
1785,  and  also  with  portraits  of  Gen.  Lafayette  and  Commo- 
dore Hull.  There  are  personal  sketches  of  prominent  individ- 
uals connected  with  the  various  celebrations,  and  the  "  Order 
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of  Procession "  is  taken  verbatim  from  contemporary  news- 
papers and  magazines.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  number 
of  valuable  documents  from  the  archives  of  the  Society,  which 
have  never  before  been  printed.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  continue  the  latter  feature  in  subsequent  issues  of 
these  "  Publications." 

All  the  volumes  of  the  series  are  carefully  indexed,  attrac- 
tively bound  in  uniform  style,  and  contain  material  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  Boston  which  has  been  hitherto  unknown 
or  inaccessible.  Only  a  limited  edition  of  each  was  printed, 
and  the  supply  of  the  first  two  volumes  has  already  been  ex- 
hausted. 

The  colored  illustration  which  will  form  the  frontispiece  of 
the  next  issue  of  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Society,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  Salmon's  painting  entitled  "  The  Wharves  of  Boston 
in  1829,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  Old 
State  House.  From  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  December 
II,  1894,  by  the  late  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing: — 

The  picture  of  the  Boston  vi^harves,  with  a  large  ship  in  the  fore- 
ground, painted  in  1829  by  Robert  Salmon,  and  presented  to  the 
Bostonian  Society  last  winter  by  Dr.  Henry  P.  Quincy,  in  behalf  of 
his  brother,  the  late  Mr,  Edmund  Quincy,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  in  our  historical  collections,  and  although  it  has 
already  been  made  the  subject  of  remark  at  one  of  our  meetings, 
deserves,  I  think,  some  further  notice. 

Mr.  Henry  Hitchings  gave  us  an  account,  in  March,  of  the  author 
of  this  picture,  a  Scotch  artist,  an  eccentric  man,  who  lived  for 
several  years  in  Boston  during  the  first  third  of  this  century,  and 
was  very  industrious  and  successful,  particularly  as  a  marine 
painter.  A  copy  of  a  catalogue  of  his  works  is  said  to  be  in  exist- 
ence in  this  city,  but,  unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  found  at  this  time; 
otherwise  we  should  be  able  to  identify  the  picture  before  us,  which 
bears  the  number  634.  We  are  left  to  conjecture,  therefore,  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  ship  which  stands  out  so  prominently  on  the  canvas. 
In  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  I  venture  the  suggestion  that 
she  was  one  of  the  following  vessels,  built  at  Medford  during  the 
decade,  1820  to  1830: 
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1 822,  Ship  Lucilla,  369  tons,  built  for  Daniel  P.  Parker. 

1826,  Ship  Brookline,  376  tons,  built  for  Henry  Oxnard. 

i527,  Ship  Courser,  300  tons,  built  for  Henry  Oxnard. 

1829,  Ship  Margaj-et  Forbes,  398  tons,  built  for  Bryant  &  Sturgis. 

The  Margaret  Forbes,  Capt.  Henry  Bancroft,  cleared  for  Canton 
by  way  of  London,  July  11,  1829  ;  and  as  the  ship  in  the  painting 
has  the  effigy  of  a  woman  for  a  figurehead,  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
her  departure  which  the  artist  designed  to  commemorate  in  this 
work.  If  not  the  Margaret  Forbes,  the  Lucilla,  probably,  was  the 
original  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Parker's  daughter,  Lucilla, 
married  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy,  Sen. 

Of  more  importance,  however,  is  the  general  view  here  presented 
of  the  water  front  of  Boston  from  India  Wharf  to  Quincy  Market  in 
the  year  1829,  which  we  may  accept  as  in  the  main  accurate,  and 
which,  therefore,  is  interesting  historically.'  A  study  of  it  will  illus- 
trate the  extent  to  which  the  waters  of  our  harbor  have  been  en- 
croached upon,  by  the  extension  of  wharves  and  the  laying  out  of 
marginal  streets,  during  the  last  half  century. 

Coming  to  details  in  the  picture,  one  cannot  but  notice  that  the 
sailors,  strangely  enough,  are  represented  as  engaged  in  their  vari- 
ous avocations,  wearing  tall  hats.  Whether  or  not  this  was  a  con- 
ceit of  the  eccentric  artist  we  cannot  say.  We  remember  that, 
years  ago,  the  English  pilots  who  boarded  the  inward  bound  Cunard 
steamers  off  Point  Lynas,  on  the  Welsh  coast,  invariably  made  their 
appearance  on  deck  in  black  silk  hats ;  but  we  never  supposed  that 
common  sailors  went  about  their  work,  under  any  circumstances, 
thus  covered. 

Another  detail  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  anything  similar  to  it  has  been  observed 
in  other  paintings  of  vessels,  by  Salmon  or  any  one  else  in  recent 
times.  On  the  foretopsail  of  the  ship  there  is  a  representation 
which  has  been  described  as  a  sunburst,  but  which  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  think  is  intended  for  what  is  known  as  Saint  Elmo's 
fires.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  on  the  ship  itself ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  would  be  another  of  the  conceits  of  the  artist.  The 
probability,  however,  is  that  the  artist  has  given  us  an  authentic 
picture  of  the  sail.     Seamen  in  the  Mediterranean  have  been  for 

'  It  is  said  that  the  engraving  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market  in  Bowen's  "  Picture  of 
Boston"  (opp.  p.  64)  is  a  copy,  in  part,  of  the  painting  now  under  consideration. 
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ages  in  the  habit  of  invoking  the  help  of  Saint  Elmo,  a  bishop  of 
Formio,  who  died  early  in  the  fourth  century,  and  his  name  has 
been  given  to  a  phenomenon,  now  understood  to  be  electrical, 
whose  appearance,  as  it  suddenly  gleamed  from  yard-arm  or  mast- 
head, especially  when  seen  double,  was  hailed  as  the  best  of  omens 
for  ship  and  crew. 

But  long  before  the  days  of  the  sainted  bishop,  or,  indeed  the 
Christian  era,  sailors  observed  and  welcomed  the  phenomenon  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  associating  it  then  with  their  hero-patrons, 
the  Dioscuri.  The  vessel  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul  sailed  from 
Malta  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  had  for  its  sign  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and 
one  of  the  ports  at  which  he  called  on  the  way,  Rhegium,  was  sacred 
to  the  Twin  Brethren.  These  divinities,  perhaps  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  the  whole  ancient  mythology,  are  described  with  much  power 
and  beauty  in  one  of  Macaulay's  Lays.  After  their  intervention  in 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  at  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus, 
the  princely  pair,  we  are  told,  entered  the  city,  and  with  slow  and 
lordly  pace  rode  to  the  Forum  and  to  the  '  well  that  springs  by 
Vesta's  fane.'  On  their  mysterious  disappearance  at  the  door  of 
the  temple,  the  High  Pontiff  spoke  their  praises  to  the  awe-stricken 
people,  saying: 

'  Back  comes  the  chief  in  triumph, 

Who,  in  the  hour  of  fight. 
Hath  seen  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

In  harness  on  his  right. 
Safe  comes  the  ship  to  haven. 

Through  billows  and  through  gales. 
If  once  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Sit  shining  on  the  sails.' 

Are  we  mistaken  in  associating  the  symbol  on  the  canvas  before 
us  with  the  auspicious  omen,  which,  before  and  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  has  brought  hope  and  courage  to  almost  count- 
less generations  of  seamen  ?  We  must  claim  the  privilege  of  thus 
interpreting  it,  until  some  more  satisfactory  explanation  is  offered. 

The  inquiry  would  be  an  interesting  one,  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
symbols  of  one  kind  and  another  have  been  painted  or  otherwise 
marked  on  the  sails  of  ships.  We  can  only  refer  now  and  here  to 
one  memorable  instance,  without  stopping  to  consider  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  exceptional  at  the  period  to  which  it  belongs. 
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Among  the  many  treasures  of  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York,  are 
original  copies  of  the  four  editions,  printed  in  1493,  of  the  first  let- 
ter of  Christopher  Columbus,  telling  of  his  great  discovery,  which 
was  immediately  translated  into  Latin  and  sent  for  publication  to 
Rome,  The  rarest  and  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  pictorial 
edition,  complete  in  ten  leaves,  which  the  trustees  of  the  Library 
have  reproduced  in  exzctfac  simile.  The  curious  wood  cuts  with 
which  it  is  illustrated  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  copied 
from  drawings  made  by  Columbus  himself.  One  of  them  gives  a 
side  view  of  a  caravel,  the  Nina  or  the  Pinta,  perhaps,  and  shows, 
on  the  swelling  front  of  its  foresail,  the  symbol  of  the  Cross,  in  the 
Maltese  form,  as  we  judge.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Columbus 
made  his  final  appeal,  especially  to  Queen  Isabella,  '  by  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  extending  the  empire  of  the  Cross  over  nations  of 
benighted  heathen,  while  he  proposed  to  devote  the  profits  of  his 
enterprise  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'  We  can  well 
understand  that,  embarking  under  the  inspiration  of  this  supreme 
purpose,  he  would  emblazon  upon  his  sails  the  sign  in  which  he 
expected  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  lay  before  him,  and 
that  he  would  adopt  the  Cross  of  the  Knights  Hospitaller  of  St. 
John,  who  were  sworn  to  protect  and  defend  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  The  great  admiral  sailed  from  Palos 
on  Friday,  the  day  of  ovir  Redemption,  as  historians  remind  us,  and 
the  day  also  on  which  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  recovered  by  God- 
frey de  Bouillon.  That  he  would  sail  under  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
seems  antecedently  probable ;  that  he  did  so  sail,  is  made  almost 
certain  by  the  pictorial  edition  of  his  first  letter,  of  which  one  per- 
fect copy,  and  only  one,  so  far  as  known,  has  come  down  to  us.' 

A  photogravure  of  this  picture  was  printed  (in  black  and 
white)  as  the  frontispiece  for  the  Proceedings  of  1895.  The 
original  painting  will  be  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  pro- 
posed gallery  of  marine  views  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  gath- 
ered in  the  enlarged  quarters  of  the  Society,  when  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Old  State  House  is  completed.  The  renewed 
interest  in  the  history  of  Boston's  mercantile  marine  and  the 
achievements  of  her  merchant  princes  which  brought  our  city 

'  In  a  picture  of  a  vessel  of  the  fifteenth  century,  reproduced  in  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor's  "  Christopher  Columbus  "  (p.  82),  there  are  representations  on  the  sails 
of  what  appear  to  be  a  Latin  and  two  Greek  crosses. 
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to  such  prominence  in  the  past,  gives  this  copy  of  the  painting, 
in  color,  a  special  value  at  the  present  time.  It  adds  another 
attraction  to  the  series  of  colored  prints  with  which  our  Pro- 
ceedings have  been  embellished  for  several  years. 

In  response  to  numerous  calls  for  copies  of  the  maps  and 
engravings  that  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time  in  our 
Proceedings,  etc.,  a  few  extra  copies  have  been  separately 
printed,  for  sale  to  collectors.  A  list  of  these,  with  prices, 
can  be  obtained  on  application.  They  are  especially  valuable 
for  the  use  of  those  who  are  "  extending  "  books  on  our  local 
history. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  W,  Farwell,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 

RuFus  G.  F.  Candage, 

Of  the  Committee. 

Charles  F.  Read,   Clerk. 
December  ^l,  igoS. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

The  Committee  chosen  to  nominate  Officers  of  the  Bostonian 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  begs  to  report  that  it  has 
attended  to  its  duty  and  proposes  the  following  candidates : 

jFor  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Charles  F.  Read. 


For  Directors. 


Francis  H.  Manning, 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
John  W.  Farwell, 
Grenville  H.  Norcross, 


Joshua  P.  L.  Bodfish, 
James  F.  Hunnewell, 
Levi  L,  Willcutt, 
Wm.  T.  R.  Marvin, 

Court  EN  ay  Guild. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  Green  Shillaber,  (Chairman), 

James  B.  Ayer, 

A.  R.  Whittier, 

Wm.  Sumner  Appleton, 

Ernest  L.  Gay. 
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The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the  Society 
then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  result  as 
reported  by  the  tellers  showed  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
gentlemen  named  on  the  ballot  as  nominated. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  Annual  Report,  duly  audited, 
showing  the  condition  of  the  Permanent  Funds,  and  the  cur- 
rent receipts  and  expenses  for  the  year.  These  reports  will 
be  found  on  subsequent  pages. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  President's  Address,  and  the  Reports 
of  the  several  committees  as  submitted,  with  the  usual  Rolls  of 
Members,  etc.,  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Proceedings. 

On  motion  the  Society  then  adjourned. 

Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 
January  12,  igog. 
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RECEPTION    OF   A    PORTRAIT   OF   JAMES   OTIS. 

The  meeting  in  February  was  of  special  interest  because  of 
the  reception  of  the  Portrait  of  the  patriot  James  Otis,  loaned 
to  the  Society  by  the  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  which  now  hangs  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber. It  is  a  companion  portrait  to  one  of  Samuel  Adams 
which  was  presented  to  the  Bostonian  Society  in  1906,  by  the 
artist,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Chase,  of  Brookline,  and  which  is  a  copy 
of  the  original  painting  by  Copley,  now*  in  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts.  There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance, 
including  not  only  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  and  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  representatives 
of  many  of  the  other  patriotic  societies.  In  the  absence  of 
President  Hunnewell,  Mr.  Marvin,  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
presided.  After  the  transaction  of  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness he  announced  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  called  upon 
Gen.  Charles  K.  Darling,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Soci- 
ety, Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  who  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman :  — 

A  very  pleasant  duty  has  fallen  to  me  this  afternoon  —  not 
the  less  pleasant  because  I  beheve  I  am  enjoined  to  be  brief 
in  its  performance.  The  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  through  the  generosity  of  its  past  Pres- 
ident General  and  past  State  President,  General  Francis  H. 
Appleton,  with  the  patriotic  co-operation  of  our  compatriot  of 
the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Walter  Oilman 
Page,  the  eminent  artist,  has  come  within  a  year  into  possession 
of  this  portrait  of  James  Otis. 

Unveiled  by  a  lineal  descendant  at  our  annual  meeting  in 
the  Old  South  Church  on  April  19th  last,  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  Commonwealth's  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  and 
now  we  ask  the  Bostonian  Society  to  accept  the  loan  of  it  and 

*  The  original  of  this  portrait  hung  for  many  years  in  Faneuil  Hall.  A  full 
description  will  be  found  in  the  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  a  List  of  Some  of  the 
iWorks  of  John  Singleton  Copley,  by  Augustus  Thorndike  Perkins  "  (Boston, 
1873).  page  28. 
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put  it  in  this  most  appropriate  place  —  in  this  building  —  in 
this  room  —  as  a  companion  to  the  portrait  of  Samuel  Adams, 
that  together  they  may  teach  patriotism  to  the  thousands  who 
come  hither  as  visitors.  You  will  honor  our  Society  by  the 
acceptance  of  this  portrait,  and  afford  to  us  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  may  share  with  you  in  some  small  degree  the 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

His  name  and  fame  are  imperishably  linked  with  this  old 
building,  —  this  building  saved,  we  trust,  for  generations,  — 
and  permanently  dedicated  to  patriotic  purposes.  Let  all  who 
come  here  recall  that  this  is  the  portrait  of  a  great  leader  in 
that  period  in  our  history  when  men  were  called  to  stand  by 
their  convictions  of  right,  who  obeyed  the  summons  and  thereby 
did  valiant  service  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  principle  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  His  active  work,  ended  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  lives  in  its  results  to-day,  a  vital  force  for 
our  well-being  and  protection. 

May  it  never  be  forgotten  that  to  his  argument  made  here, 
against  the  validity  of  Writs  of  Assistance,  in  such  form  as  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  doctrine  that  the  judiciary  may  disre- 
gard statutes  as  unconstitutional,  we  are  the  most  indebted  for 
that  feature  of  our  judicial  system.  State  and  Federal,  which 
places  above  the  clamor  of  the  hour  the  cool  reasoning  of  the 
courts,  and  secures  to  us,  as  far  as  lies  in  human  agencies,  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Gen.  Darling's  remarks,  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Chick,  President  of  the  Hyde  Park  Historical  Society,  was 
introduced  and  read  the  following  paper  : 

James  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  — 

We  are  here  to-day  to  pay  tribute  to  two  men  who  stood  in 
the  forefront  and  did  perhaps  more  than  any  others  to  bring 
on  the  crisis  that  ended  with  our  National  Independence.  It 
is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  take  part  in  such  an  occasion 
and  to  add  a  word,  however  feeble,  which  shall  aid  in  keeping 
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their  great  deeds  in  mind,  and  if  possible  impress  their  princi- 
ples upon  this  and  coming  generations.  I  fear  that  at  no  time 
in  our  history  has  there  been  a  greater  need ;  with  the  tide  of 
immigration  setting  so  strongly  to  our  city  and  country,  no 
efforts  can  be  spared  that  may  tend  to  strengthen  veneration 
for  the  work  of  our  fathers,  which  secured  for  us  the  privi- 
leges of  self-government. 

In  this  place  was  struck  the  first  spark  that  set  fire  to  the 
train.  In  this  place  both  Otis  and  Adams  have  stood  for  the 
rights  of  the  Colonies,  and  here  perhaps  more  than  anywhere 
else  they  spoke  words  that  have  made  them  immortal.  When  I 
attempt  to  speak  of  these  men  I  feel  myself  at  a  loss  for  words 
fittingly  to  express  the  character  of  the  work  they  did  here  from 
1760  till  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  in  1776. 

James  Otis  was  born  in  Barnstable  in  1725,  and  Samuel 
Adams  in  Boston  in  1722.  In  the  contest  for  the  rights  of 
the  Colonies  Mr.  Otis  first  came  prominently  before  the  pub- 
He  in  1 76 1.  He  was,  it  is  said,  an  indifferent  student  during 
his  earlier  years,  of  an  erratic  temperament,  making  little 
progress  at  school,  and  not  until  the  last  two  years  of  his 
college  course  did  he  apply  himself  diligently  and  successfully 
to  his  studies. 

After  leaving  college  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  with 
Jeremiah  Gridley,  then  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the 
Colony.  Here  Mr.  Otis  learned  law,  and  with  his  vigorous 
mind  and  forceful  oratory  soon  gained  much  distinction  as  an 
advocate,  and  his  services  seem  to  have  been  in  very  great 
demand.  History  records  that  he  was  employed  to  defend 
noted  criminals  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  secured  their  acquittal.  It 
is  said  that  for  this  service  he  received  the  largest  fee  ever 
paid  to  an  attorney  before  that  time. 

But  Mr.  Otis  was  not  destined  to  spend  his  life  in  defend- 
ing criminals,  or  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  law.  England  was 
fast  becoming  aware  of  the  importance  of  her  American  pos- 
sessions. For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  these  Colonies  had 
been  growing :  planted  by  a  handful  of  disaffected  British  sub- 
jects, little  attention  had  been  given  them.     Under  their  char- 
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ters,  whether  rightfully  or  otherwise,  they  had  largely  governed 
themselves.  During  the  French  wars  they  had  been  ready  to 
assist  with  men  and  means  ;  often  we  find  them  undertaking 
campaigns  almost  upon  their  own  account.  In  these  and  in 
the  wars  with  the  Indians  the  men  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms.  They  did  not  lack  courage  or  experience, 
and  they  loved  liberty  in  government  as  well  as  in  conscience. 
As  they  grew  they  reached  out  for  trade  ;  they  wanted  mar- 
kets for  fish,  —  particularly  for  fish  of  second  quality,  as  Eng- 
land took  first  quality.  The  French  in  the  West  Indies  offered 
this  market,  and  returned  molasses  from  which  in  time  came 
good  New  England  rum.  This  trade  was  vital  to  Massachu- 
setts if  her  fleets  were  to  fish,  but  it  was  contrary  to  the  navi- 
gation laws  and  England  took  steps  to  stop  it.  These  cargoes 
of  molasses  were  largely  brought  here  in  violation  of  the  Trade 
Laws,  and  paid  little  if  any  customs  duties. 

To  reach  this  course  of  traffic.  Writs  of  Assistance  were  ap- 
plied for  as  early  as  1755.  These  Writs  were  general  in  form; 
the  name  of  the  informer  did  not  appear ;  they  were  not  re- 
turnable to  Court ;  any  person  could  serve  one,  and  they  could 
be  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Any  person  holding  one  might, 
upon  suspicion,  search  during  the  daytime  any  house,  and 
break  open  chests  and  trunks,  bags  or  boxes  where  goods  were 
claimed  to  be  secreted.  It  was  about  1760  and  '61  that  the 
use  of  these  Writs  threatened  the  merchants  of  Boston  and 
Salem,  and  that  James  Otis  was  employed  to  contest  the  right 
of  the  Court  here  to  issue  these  general  Writs.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Otis  held  the  office  of  Advocate  General,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  defend  the  Writ ;  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  resigned 
his  office,  and  appeared  for  the  merchants. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Mr.  Otis's  father, 
had  been  made  Chief  Justice  by  Gov.  Bernard.  It  was  here 
in  February,  1761,  that  the  Chief  Justice  with  his  four  associ- 
ates "sat  with  voluminous  wigs,  broad  bands,  and  robes  of 
scarlet  cloth."  Upon  the  walls  were  "two  splendid  full-length 
portraits  of  Charles  II  and  James  II."  With  these  surround- 
ings Mr.  Otis  was  pitted  against  Mr.  Gridley.     Here  he  spoke 
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for  four  hours  against  the  constitutionality  of  these  Writs. 
"No  Act  of  Parliament,"  said  he,  "can  establish  such  a  Writ. 
Though  it  should  be  made  in  the  very  words  of  the  petition  it 
would  be  void,  for  every  Act  against  the  Constitution  is  void." 
This  argument  did  more  than  any  other  to  set  in  motion  the 
spirit  of  Independence. 

John  Adams,  then  recently  admitted  to  the  bar,  sat  here 
and  received  the  inspiration  that  made  him  such  a  power  in 
after  years.  It  is  said  that  patriots  were  made  on  the  spot, 
and  Hutchinson  refers  to  the  more  independent  bearing  of  the 
Colonists  after  Mr.  Otis  had  questioned  the  constitutionality 
of  these  Writs.  The  Court  did  not  at  once  give  its  decision, 
but  continued  the  case  till  the  next  term,  when  it  sustained 
them.  This  argument  at  once  gave  Mr.  Otis  prominence,  and 
in  the  following  May,  1762,  the  people  of  Boston  elected  him 
to  the  General  Court.  This  caused  a  Royalist  to  remark 
"  that  out  of  this  a  faction  will  arise  that  will  shake  the  Prov- 
ince to  its  foundation." 

In  the  Legislature  he  at  once  took  a  leading  part.  His  vig- 
orous mind  and  vehement  denunciation  were  well  calculated  to 
attract  and  hold  the  masses  of  the  people :  he  disliked  Gov. 
Bernard,  and  used  his  powers  to  the  utmost  to  reply  to  and 
refute  every  argument  advanced  for  the  prerogative.  He  was 
at  times  Speaker,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  as  Clerk.  These 
two  men  worked  together  upon  most  important  committees. 
It  is  said  by  Tudor  that  most  of  the  documents  that  passed 
between  the  Legislature  and  the  Crown  officers  "  were  drawn 
up  by  Otis  and  revised  by  Samuel  Adams,  and  though  the 
style  of  the  former  is  the  more  prevalent  and  obvious  in  their 
composition,  yet  traces  of  the  other's  may  be  perceived.  This 
was  the  common  course  of  proceeding  when  these  two  men 
were  on  a  committee  together. 

"  Otis,  whose  great  learning,  quickness,  keen  perception, 
bold  and  powerful  reasoning  made  him  the  primary  source  of 
almost  every  measure,  gave  the  first  draught.  Adams,  who 
saw  to  everything  and  blended  great  caution  with  incessant 
watchfulness    and    exertion,    revised,    corrected   and   polished 
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where  it  might  be  requisite.  The  report  was  then  submitted 
in  course  to  the  committee  for  sanction." 

During  the  years  1767  and  '68,  Mr.  Otis  wrote  much  for 
the  press,  and  issued  a  number  of  pamphlets  boldly  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  and  attacking  the  Governor's  posi- 
tion in  vigorous  terms.  After  one  of  these  had  appeared,  in 
1769,  he  was  set  upon  in  a  coffee-house,  and  badly  injured 
about  the  head  by  a  blow  with  a  scabbard.  There  is  authority 
for  saying  that  before  this  event  his  brilliant  mind  had  begun 
to  fail ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  result  of  this  injury  caused  his 
withdrawal  from  public  work.  He  had  however  set  in  motion 
ideas  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Colonists,  which  continued  to 
increase  in  strength  until  the  "  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay"  governed  herself. 

As  Mr.  Otis  passes  from  the  scene  Mr.  Adams  quietly  takes 
his  place  as  leader.  He  had  been  educated  at  Harvard,  where 
he  graduated  in  1 740 ;  had  read  law  to  some  extent,  and  had 
been  associated  with  his  father  in  business.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  Tax  Collector.  Like  Mr.  Otis  he  often  served 
as  Moderator  of  Town  Meetings,  and  presided  at  mass  meet- 
ings. In  1765  he  was  elected  as  one  of  Boston's  representa- 
tives in  the  Legislature,  and  in  1766  was  chosen  Clerk  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Otis  being  Speaker.  In  1765  the  Stamp  Act 
was  passed,  requiring  all  legal  and  Court  business  to  be  done 
upon  stamped  paper,  to  be  purchased  of  a  Crown  officer. 
Mr.  Adams  was  determined  that  no  such  paper  should  be 
used. 

After  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  compelled  Mr.  Oliver,  the 
stamp  distributor,  to  resign  and  declare  that  he  would  never 
act  in  that  capacity  again,  Mr.  Adams  waited  upon  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  and  asked  that  the  Courts  go  on  without 
stamps,  as  the  distributor  had  resigned  and  none  could  be  had. 
The  Council  rephed  that  the  resignation  was  compulsory,  and 
therefore  refused  to  order  the  Courts  to  proceed.  No  busi- 
ness was  done  however,  all  attorneys  continuing  their  cases 
except  Mr.  Otis,  who  demanded  judgment  in  form.  The  tem- 
per of  the  Assembly  is  well  shown  by  the  following  corres- 
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pondence.     A  message  of  the  Governor  to  the   Legislature 
dated  Sept.  26,  1765,  reads  as  follows  :  — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Council  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives :  — 

A  ship  has  arrived  in  this  harbor  with  stamped  papers  on  board 
for  the  King's  use  in  this  Province,  and  also  with  other  papers  for 
a  like  use  in  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Colony  of 
Rhode  Island.  As  Mr.  Oliver  has  declined  the  office  of  distributor 
of  stamped  papers,  and  cannot  safely  meddle  with  those  which  have 
arrived,  the  care  of  them  devolves  to  this  government  as  having  a 
general  charge  of  the  King's  interest  in  it. 

I  have  laid  this  matter  before  the  Council,  and  they  have  refer- 
red it  to  the  General  Court.  I  therefore  now  apply  to  you  jointly, 
to  desire  your  advice  and  assistance,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
stamped  paper  designated  for  this  government,  being  the  King's 
property  of  very  considerable  value,  safe  and  secure  for  his  Majes- 
tie's  further  orders. 

I  must  also  desire  you  at  the  same  time  to  consider  of  like  pres- 
ervation of  the  stamped  papers  assigned  for  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  if  the  distributors  appointed  for  those  governments 
should  decline  taking  charge  of  them,  as  in  such  case  the  care  of 
them  will  devolve  to  this  government  equally  with  the  others. 

Francis  Bernard. 

The  answer  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  foregoing  message 
was  as  follows  :  — 

Council  Chamber,  Sept.  26,  1765. 
May  it  please  your  Excellency  :  — 

The  House  having  given  all  due  attention  to  your  Excellency's 
message  of  this  day,  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that  as 
the  stamped  papers  mentioned  in  your  message  are  brought  here 
without  any  directions  to  this  Government,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  it  may  prove  of  ill  consequence  for  them  any  ways  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  matter. 

We  hope  therefore  your  Excellency  will  excuse  us  if  we  cannot 
see  our  way  clear  to  give  you  any  advice  or  assistance  herein. 
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Early  in  1766  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  duties  upon  other  articles,  and  the  sending  of  Com- 
missioners to  America  to  collect  the  revenue.  Mr.  Adams  and 
other  patriotic  citizens  were  at  once  aroused  by  this  new  form 
of  taxation.  Town  meetings  were  held,  and  a  non-importation 
agreement  was  prepared,  circulated  and  extensively  signed  by 
merchants  and  others.  By  this  agreement  many  articles  of 
British  manufacture  were  barred  from  use  in  the  Province. 
Through  Mr.  Adams's  agency  this  agreement  was  circulated 
in  other  Colonies,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  it  signed  and 
kept  that  the  British  trade  was  nearly  ruined. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Boston,  for  which  Mr.  Otis  and  Mr. 
Adams  were  perhaps  more  responsible  than  others,  had  already 
become  a  subject  of  discussion  in  England,  where  the  Boston 
town  meeting  was  termed  the  "  hot-bed  of  sedition."  The  town 
meeting  was  Mr.  Adams's  forum  for  instructing  the  masses. 
Here  he  often  presided,  and  frequently  took  part  in  debate  ; 
and  in  all  times  of  emergency  a  town  meeting  or  a  mass 
meeting  was  called,  either  at  Faneuil  Hall  or  the  Old  South 
Church. 

The  British  Ministry  became  alarmed,  and  sent  two  regi- 
ments of  troops  here  in  1 769.  This  only  served  to  irritate  the 
Provincials  still  further,  and  the  bloody  scene  in  front  of  this 
building  on  March  5,  1770,  was  one  of  the  results.  "The 
Boston  massacre  "  gave  Mr.  Adams  the  opportunity  that  made 
him  famous,  and  will  cause  his  name  to  stand  out  as  long  as 
our  flag  floats.  To  Samuel  Adams  is  due  the  first  retreat  of 
the  British  regiments  in  the  struggle  for  Independence. 

It  was  in  this  chamber,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1770,  after  at- 
tending a  mass  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  and  an  adjournment 
of  the  same  to  the  Old  South  Church,  that  Mr.  Adams  ap- 
peared before  Lieut.  Gov.  Hutchinson  and  his  Council,  with 
the  demand  that  he  remove  both  regiments  to  the  Castle. 
The  Governor  responded  that  one  regiment  might  go,  but  he 
had  not  the  power  to  remove  both.  "  If  you  have  the  power 
to  remove  one  you  have  power  to  remove  both,"  was  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Adams,  and  continuing  in  a  voice  suppressed  with  pas- 
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sionate  emotion,  "  It  is  at  your  peril  if  you  do  not ;  the  meet- 
ing is  composed  of  three  thousand  people ;  they  are  becoming 
very  impatient.  A  thousand  men  have  already  arrived  from 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  country  is  in  general  motion.  Night 
is  approaching ;  an  immediate  answer  is  expected."  The 
Lieut.  Governor's  face  paled  and  his  knees  trembled ;  he  had 
seen  10,000  earnest  citizens  pass  under  these  windows,  and 
he  had  memories  of  the  destruction  of  his  home  a  few  years 
before. 

Both  regiments  were  ordered  to  the  Castle,  and  Adams  had 
won.  With  this  scene  in  mind,  is  not  this  the  place  above  all 
others  for  the  portrait  of  the  great  leader,  Samuel  Adams  ! 

It  was  not  by  this  alone  that  Mr.  Adams  made  his  name 
famous.  In  December,  1773,  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the 
people,  the  tea  was  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the  bay ;  it  was 
a  virtual  defiance  of  the  king,  and  so  regarded  in  England. 
In  April,  1774,  Boston's  port  was  closed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
in  retaliation ;  Boston  Common  became  a  tented  field  for  Brit- 
ish troops,  whose  drum-beats  disturbed  the  Puritan  Sabbath, 
and  there  was  little  talk  except  of  war.  A  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Adams  to  Gov.  Trumbull,  May  2d,  1775,  shows  the  tem- 
per of  Boston:  "We  fear,"  it  says,  "that  our  brethren  in 
Connecticut  are  not  even  yet  convinced  of  the  cruel  designs  of 
the  administration  against  America,  nor  thoroughly  sensible  of 
the  miseries  to  which  Gen.  Gage's  army  have  reduced  this 
wretched  colony.  No  business  but  that  of  war  is  either  done 
or  thought  of  in  this  colony.  Our  relief  must  now  arise  from 
driving  Gen.  Gage  with  his  troops  out  of  the  country,  which 
with  the  blessing  of  God  we  are  determined  to  do,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt,  as  we  think  honorable  death  in  the  field  whilst 
fighting  for  the  liberties  of  all  America  far  preferable  to  being 
butchered  in  our  own  houses,  or  to  be  reduced  to  ignominious 
slavery.  We  must  intreat  that  our  sister  colony,  Connecticut, 
will  afford  immediately  all  possible  aid.  Excuse  our  earnest- 
ness on  this  subject,  as  we  know  that  upon  the  success  of  our 
present  contest  depends  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  country 
and  succeeding  generations." 
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Think  of  this  situation,  —  Boston  with  barely  3500  men 
openly  defying  Great  Britain.  As  Bancroft  says,  "  Samuel 
Adams  was  in  his  glory ;  he  led  his  native  town  to  offer  itself 
cheerfully  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  liberties  of  mankind." 

In  1774,  after  the  passage  of  the  Port  Bill  closing  the  port 
of  Boston,  General  Gage  was  sent  to  enforce  it,  which  he  did 
in  a  most  insolent  and  oppressive  manner.  No  craft  was  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  harbor  ;  scows  coming  up  from  the  islands 
with  sand  for  use  upon  the  floor  were  seized,  and  the  sand 
thrown  overboard.  Our  citizens  were  told  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  British  Ministry  to  make  the  law  oppressive. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Adams  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence,  and  the  condition  of  Boston  was  placed 
before  every  Colony  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  always 
with  the  warning  that  *  Our  fate  will  be  yours.  It  is  our  turn 
now ;  if  we  yield,  you  will  suffer  the  same.  We  are  fighting 
for  the  liberties  of  all  America.' 

In  this  way  Mr.  Adams  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
country.  Material  aid  as  well  as  sympathy  was  forthcoming, 
and  Boston  was  sustained.  Many  of  these  circulars  must  have 
been  prepared  in  this  building,  and  gone  from  here  on  their 
patriotic  errands.  Here  Mr.  Otis  and  Mr.  Adams  wrought 
the  grand  work  that  has  given  us  the  greatest  country  the 
world  has  known. 

In  the  time  allotted  me  I  can  trace  only  the  merest  outline 
of  these  remarkable  men.  Adams's  efforts  to  obtain  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  his  journey  thither,  his  politic 
action  in  bringing  about  harmony  in  Philadelphia,  —  all  of 
these  show  the  astute  and  zealous  character  of  the  man. 

Otis  and  Adams  were  men  of  widely  different  character- 
istics. Otis,  bold,  erratic,  denunciatory  and  vehement,  attacked 
with  fervid  oratory,  and  thus  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  masses. 
In  this  he  was  a  leader.  He  put  forth  his  proposition  boldly, 
and  led  his  followers  to  accept  it.  Adams  was  cool,  polished, 
subtle  and  politic,  far-seeing,  working  at  all  times  with  the 
public.     In  the  ship-yard,  the  mechanic's  shop,  the  merchant's 
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office,  or  the  home  of  the  clergyman,  he  was  equally  at  home 
and  welcome. 

Says  Bancroft :  "  James  Otis  was  a  native  of  Barnstable, 
whose  irritable  nature  was  rocked  by  the  stormy  impulse  of  his 
fitful  passions  ;  disclaiming  fees  or  rewards,  he  stood  up  amidst 
the  crowd  the  champion  of  the  Colonies  and  the  prophet  of 
their  greatness."  Of  Samuel  Adams  I  can  but  repeat  the 
tribute  given  him  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.     Said  he  :  — 

Apathy  might  prevail  elsewhere,  but  in  Massachusetts  it  was 
not  allowed  to  prevail.  At  one  time  there  appeared  to  be  danger, 
but  never  was  an  exigency  in  human  affairs  more  clearly  discerned, 
nor  more  resolutely  met ;  never  was  opposition  more  thoroughly 
organized,  nor  led  with  more  consummate  skill.  To  this  work 
Samuel  Adams  gave  his  time  without  stint,  his  whole  heart  and  his 
admirable  ability.  His  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  was 
founded  on  a  rock.  His  faith  in  its  ultimate  triumph  was  as  the  faith 
of  the  martyrs.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Puritans  with  the  faith  of  the 
first  of  the  Puritans.  He  hated  Kings,  and  most  of  all  Popes  and 
Bishops.  The  Crown  and  the  Crozier  were  alike  detested  symbols 
of  tyranny.  The  King  was  an  offence  far  away,  Hutchinson  an 
offence  near  at  hand.  He  gathered,  united  and  led  the  patriotic 
party  of  his  day.  Into  it  he  infused  his  own  courage,  zeal  and  con- 
stancy. He  was  the  unrivalled  politician  of  the  Revolution.  With- 
out him  it  would  never  have  occurred  when  it  did  or  as  it  did.  In 
this  work  Samuel  Adams  was  the  foremost  and  greatest  man. 

Members  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  you  have  the  custody  of 
this  grand  old  building.  In  these  rooms  have  great  men  de- 
liberated ;  from  here  have  gone  great  thoughts  of  far-reaching 
importance.  With  all  of  its  splendid  traditions  I  say  to  you 
there  are  none  of  greater  import  to  mankind  than  those  which 
cluster  about  those  grand  patriots,  James  Otis  and  Samuel 
Adams,  whose  faces  now  adorn  these  walls.  Let  it  be  our 
duty  to  keep  alive  the  principles  for  which  they  stood,  that  the 
rights  of  a  free  people  to  self-government  may  stand  vindi- 
cated to  the  end  of  time. 
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THE   MYTH    OF   MARY   CHILTON. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  held  in  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  Old  State  House,  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  1908, 
Mr.  Samuel  Arthur  Bent  read  the  following  paper :  — 

A  FEW  years  ago  I  was  talking  about  some  American  myths 
with  the  late  Judge  Drew,  a  native  of  Plymouth,  when  he 
said  :  "  You  might  have  included  the  myth  of  Mary  Chilton, — 
that  she  was  the  first  passenger  of  the  Mayflower  to  step 
upon  Plymouth  Rock,"  adding  :  "  In  fact,  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  as  generally  understood,  is  itself  a  myth."  What 
Judge  Drew  meant  is  this  :  —  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  Pilgrims  landed  from  the  Mayflozver  upon  Plymouth  Rock 
on  the  2 1  St  December,  1620,  which  day  is  now  called  Fore- 
fathers' Day ;  and  this  is  a  myth.  Consequently,  that  Mary 
Chilton  was  the  first  person  to  step  upon  the  mainland  froin 
the  Mayflower  on  that  day,  or  from  a  boat  belonging  to  the 
Mayflower,  then  lying  in  Plymouth  harbor,  is  also  a  myth,  by 
which  is  meant  an  unfounded  tradition. 

From  this  casual  conversation  springs  the  attempt  which  I 
offer  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  in  the  account  of  the 
greatest  event  in  our  early  history.  Any  discussion  of  the 
statement  which  I  have  called  a  myth  is  purely  academic 
Judge  Baylies,  in  his  "Historical  Memoir  of  New  Plymouth," 
dismisses  it  in  a  few  words.  "It  is  of  no  consequence,"  he 
remarks,  "  who  first  stepped  upon  our  shore.  It  would  be 
more  interesting  to  know  who  first  stepped  upon  the  May- 
flotver;"  but  the  questions,  "When  did  the  Pilgrims  land? 
What  is  Forefathers'  Day  ?  "  become  important,  now  that  the 
General  Government  and  our  Commonwealth  are  united  in 
the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Provincetown  to  commemorate 
the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower  in  that  harbor  on  the  i  ith  Novem- 
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ber,  Old  Style,  1620,  where  she  remained  until  she  weighed 
anchor  on  the  i6th  December,  or  the  26th,  New  Style.  This 
monument  will  be  a  silent  refutation  of  much  that  is  mythical 
in  Pilgrim  history.  It  will  help  us  answer  these  questions  : 
What  is  Forefathers'  Day  ?  Who  landed  on  Forefathers'  Day  ? 
What  and  when  was  the  "  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  ? "  When 
did  Mary  Chilton  land  ? 

In  answering  the  questions  :  What  is  Forefathers'  Day  ? 
When  did  the  Pilgrims  land  ?  —  "Only  two  original  authorities 
exist,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dexter,  the  editor  of  "Mourt's  Rela- 
tion," "which  give  testimony  upon  the  matter,  viz. :  'Bradford's 
History,'  written  in  1650,  and  '  Mourt's  Relation,'  written  by 
Bradford  and  Winslow,  taken  to  England  by  the  returning 
Mayflower,  and  printed  in  London  in  162 1."  The  part  of 
Mourt  relating  to  the  Landing  was  really  written  by  Bradford, 
says  Dexter,  who  continues  :  "  Morton  in  his  '  Memorial ' 
(1669),  and  Prince  in  his  'Annals'  (1736),  made  use  of  both; 
but  even  Prince  omitted  much,  while  no  subsequent  writer  has 
so  much  as  pretended  to  offer  original  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Bradford  is  therefore  the  sole  witness." 

His  History,  written  in  1650,  was  copied  and  confided  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Prince  of  Boston  ;  was  stolen  and  carried  to  Eng- 
land, probably  when  the  British  raised  the  siege  of  Boston  in 
1776 ;  was  found  in  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  was 
copied  and  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  in  1856,  but  was  only  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  when  the  original  was  given  to  Mas- 
sachusetts by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1897.  Now  the  ac- 
count of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  takes  but  little  space  in 
the  History,  and  may  be  quoted  entire,  with  the  omission 
of  a  few  sentences.     The  History  says*  in  Chapter  IX  :  — 

After  long  beating  at  sea  they  fell  with  that  land  which  is  called 
Cape  Cod After  some  deliberation  ....  they  tacked  about  and  re- 
solved to  stand  for  the  southward  ....  to  find  some  place  about  Hudson's 


*  In  the  quotations  the  spelling  is  modernized.  The  page  references  are  to 
the  edition  published  in  1898  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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river  for  their  habitation.  But  after  they  had  sailed  that  course  about 
half  a  day,  they  fell  amongst  dangerous  shoals  and  roaring  breakers,  .... 
and  the  wind  shrinking  upon  them  withall,  they  resolved  to  bear  up 
again  for  the  Cape  ....  And  the  next  day  they  got  into  the  Cape-harbor, 

where  they  rode  in  safety 

Being  thus  arrived  in  a  good  harbor  [/.  e.  Provincetown]  and  brought 
safe  to  land,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  blessed  the  God  of  heaven, 
who  had  brought  them  over  the  vast  and  furious  ocean,  and  delivered 
them  from  all  the  perils  and  miseries  thereof,  again  to  set  their  feet  on 
the  firm  and  stable  earth,  their  proper  element. 

"  It  was,"  says  Morton  Dexter,  in  his  "  Story  of  the  Pil- 
grims," "of  vital  importance  to  find  a  suitable  place  of  settle- 
ment speedily!'  Their  largest  boat,  the  shallop,  had  been 
injured  during  the  voyage,  and  could  not  be  used  until  repaired. 
But  on  Wednesday,  November  25,  they  sent  out  sixteen  men 
by  land,  to  learn  what  they  could  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants. They  explored  the  country  for  perhaps  a  dozen 
miles,  in  what  is  now  Truro.  On  December  7  they  sent  out 
a  large  party  in  the  shallop  and  long-boat,  under  charge  of 
the  captain  of  the  Mayflower.  On  Wednesday,  December 
16  (these  dates  are  New  Style),  the  third  and  last  party  set 
forth,  composed,  as  Bradford  says,  "of  ten  of  their  principal 
men."  Their  names  are  given  in  "Mourt's  Relation"  — 
Standish,  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  John  and  Edward 
Tilley,  Rowland,  Warren,  Hopkins  and  Doty,  with  two  of 
the  Mayflower' s  seamen,  three  of  the  ship's  men,  the  master 
gunner,  and  two  pilots,  Clark  and  Coppin  ;  in  all,  eighteen 
persons.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  name  of  John  Alden 
is  not  included  in  the  list,  nor  does  that  of  any  woman 
appear. 

The  first  day  they  proceeded  as  far  as  Eastham.  The  next 
day  they  held  on  their  course  toward  the  modern  Wellfleet, 
and  there  were  sharply  attacked  by  the  Indians,  in  what  is 
called  the  "First  Encounter,"  but  escaped  harm.  The  day 
following,  Friday,  December  18,  they  followed  the  coast,  and 
sustained  a  hard  battle  with  a  gale  of  wind  with  snow  and  rain 
from  the  south-east,  which  broke  both  mast  and  rudder.  They 
ran  into  Plymouth  harbor  in  the  evening,  and  anchored  under 
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the  shore  of  Clark's  Island,  so  called  because  the  pilot,  Clark, 
was  the  first  man  to  land  upon  it.*  Here  they  remained  all 
night,  and  the  following  day,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the 
week,  they  repaired  their  boat,  and  prepared  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath. Mourt,  in  fact,  says  of  the  20th  December:  "On  the 
Sabbath  Day  we  rested."  On  Monday,  which  was  the  21st 
December,  Bradford  says  (page  106)  :  — 

"  They  sounded  the  harbor  and  found  it  fit  for  shipping  ;  and 
marched  into  the  land  and  found  divers  cornfields  and  little 
running  brooks,  a  place  (as  they  supposed)  fit  for  situation ;  at 
least,  it  was  the  best  they  could  find,  and  the  season  and  their 

*The  opinion  of  writers  varies  between  a  north-east  and  south-east  direc- 
tion of  this  storm.  Goodwin  adheres  to  the  latter  course,  and  Professor  Wil- 
liam Watson  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  University,  who  has  an  inherited  right  to 
speak  on  matters  pertaining  to  Clark's  Island,  in  remarks  made  when  this 
paper  was  originally  read,  took  the  same  side.  At  a  stated  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  May  14,  1903,  Professor  Goodwin  spoke  at 
some  length  in  regard  to  the  course  by  which  the  Mayflower'' s  shallop  entered 
Plymouth  harbor  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  December  8  (O.  S.),  1620,  and 
landed  at  Clark's  Island.  He  said  :  "  Two  important  points  to  determine  are 
the  state  of  the  tide  and  the  direction  of  the  ^nnd.  Professor  Pickering  in- 
forms me  from  the  Observatory  that  the  new  moon  in  December,  1620,  fell  on 
the  13th  (O.  S.).  This  would  make  the  high  tide  at  Plymouth  on  the  8th  at 
about  6  P.  M.,  which  would  make  it  easy  for  a  boat  to  enter  the  harbor  late 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  wind  was  south-east.  Bradford 
(page  105)  says  that  there  was  a  storm  with  snow  and  rain,  which  increased  as 
night  approached.  This  is  an  almost  sure  sign  of  a  winter  south-easter,  in 
which  both  snow  and  rain  together  are  very  common.  This  would  never  hap- 
pen in  a  north-easter.  But  the  decisive  fact  is  told  by  Bradford  (page  106)  ; 
•  After  midnight  ye  wind  shifted  to  the  north-west,  and  it  frose  hard.'  It  is  the 
regular  course  of  a  south-easter,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  to  change  in  the  night 
to  the  north-west  with  a  great  and  sudden  fall  of  temperature." 

Professor  Goodwin  then  discussed  the  question  how  the  Pilgrims  entered 
the  harbor,  and  he  is  certain  that  they  passed  Manomet,  after  which  their  mast 
was  broken  in  three  pieces,  and  the  sail  lost,  so  that  henceforth  they  relied 
wholly  on  their  oars.  They  crossed  the  breakers  on  Saquish  Cove,  and  were 
saved  by  the  steersman,  who  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer  and  row  lustily,  and 
in  the  end  they  got  under  the  lee  of  a  small  island  (Clark's),  and  remained 
there  all  night  in  safety,  as  Mourt  says,  although  Professor  Goodmn  thinks 
that,  finding  that  they  were  in  no  fit  place  to  spend  a  stormy  night,  they  had  an 
easy  passage  before  the  south-east  wind  to  the  south  end  of  Clark's  Island, 
passing  which  they  were  under  the  lee  of  high  land  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
island,  in  perfect  shelter  from  the  storm. 
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present  necessity  made  them  glad  to  accept  of  it.  So  they 
returned  to  their  ship  again  with  this  news  to  the  rest  of  their 
people,  which  did  much  to  comfort  their  hearts." 

"This,"  says  Thacher  in  his  History  of  Plymouth,  "is  to 
be  considered  as  the  first  stepping  on  the  Rock  of  the  Pilgrims 
from  the  shallop  belonging  to  the  Mayflower ;  and  this,'"  he 
adds  in  italics,  "  is  the  birthplace  of  our  nation^ 

On  the  25th  December,  New  Style,  the  Mayflower  ^Qi^^d. 
anchor  to  go  the  place  they  had  discovered,  and  came  within 
two  leagues  of  it,  but  was  fain  to  bear  up  again ;  but  the 
26th  day  the  wind  became  fair,  and  they  arrived  safe  in  the 
harbor.  "They  anchored  just  inside  the  beach,"  says  William 
T.  Davis,  "and  afterwards,"  continues  Bradford,  "took  better 
view  of  the  place  and  resolved  where  to  pitch  their  dwelling," 
and  on  the  5th  January  "began  to  erect  the  first  house  for 
common  use  to  receive  them  and  their  goods." 

In  the  next  Book  the  author  says  (page  no)  that 

"  After  they  had  provided  a  place  for  their  goods,  or  common 
store  (which  were  long  in  unloading  for  want  of  boats,  foulness 
of  winter  weather,  and  sickness  of  divers),  and  begun  some 
small  cottages  for  their  habitation,  as  time  would  admit,  they 
met  and  consulted  of  laws  and  orders,  both  for  their  civil  and 
military  government." 

This  is  all  that  Bradford  tells  us  of  the  arrival  and  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims.  How  disappointingly  brief  !  But  short  as  it 
is,  had  not  his  narrative  been  lost,  it  would  have  suppressed 
that  "affluence  of  error"  which  Goodwin  in  his  "Pilgrim  Re- 
public "  says  attends  Pilgrim  history. 

Now,  from  the  time  of  arriving  in  Plymouth  harbor,  the 
Pilgrims  were  constantly  going  to  land,  and  back  to  the  ship. 
There  was  no  general  landing,  nor  any  such  debarkation  as 
could  deprive  the  21st  December  of  its  title  of  "Forefathers' 
Day."  "Mourt's  Relation  "  gives  a  daily  record  of  the  actions 
of  the  Pilgrims  from  their  arrival  in  Plymouth  harbor.  Brad- 
ford is  undoubtedly  the  historian.  He  is  still  telling  their 
history,  and  the  word  "  we  "  must  still  designate  the  men,  or 
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men  like  them,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  third  ex- 
ploring party,  and  had  landed  with  him  on  the  21st  December 
on  Plymouth  Rock. 

Now  we  can  abbreviate  this  narrative,  and  find  that  an  ex- 
ploring party  left  the  Mayjlowej'  first  on  the  28th  December 
(N.  S.),  and  explored  the  coast.  This  they  did  the  next  day 
also,  going  as  far  as  what  is  now  Kingston,  which  for  cer- 
tain reasons  they  liked,  but  it  was  too  far  from  the  bay  and  too 
shut  in  by  trees,  behind  which  savages  might  lurk.  The  third 
day,  December  30,  after  calling  upon  God  for  direction,  the 
explorers  visited  again  the  two  places  already  observed,  and 
came  to  a  conclusion  by  most  voices,  "to  set  on  the  main- 
land," says  Bradford,  "on  the  first  place  \i.  e.,  the  place  first 
visited]  on  the  high  ground,  cleared  and  well  watered,"  which 
was  Plymouth.  On  account  of  storms,  it  was  only  on  Mon- 
day, the  4th  January  (N.  S.),  when  Bradford  says  they  began 
their  first  house  for  common  use,  to  receive  them  and  their 
goods.  After  further  storms  they  resumed  work  on  the  7th 
January,  and  divided  the  company  into  nineteen  families. 

It  was  only  on  the  24th  January  that  Bradford  and  Winslow 
speak  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  on  shore,  because  by  that  time 
the  greater  part  had  made  a  permanent  landing,  each  family 
going  on  land  when  its  house  was  finished,  and  it  was  only  on 
the  8th  and  9th  February  that  the  shallop  and  the  long-boat 
brought  their  common  goods  to  land.  These  and  their  private 
possessions  have  grown  in  number  until  many  Mayflowers 
could  not  hold  them,  and  the  articles  they  did  not  bring  with 
them  have  fetched  better  prices  in  later  days  than  much  that 
they  did  bring. 

But  not  always.  Thus,  several  years  ago  a  respectable- 
looking  man  appeared  in  my  office  carrying  a  sweet  thing  in 
china,  and  he  said  to  me  :  "  I  should  like  the  Bostonian  Society 
to  buy  this  beautiful  teapot,  which  was  brought  over  in  the 
Mayflower  by  Mr.  Snow,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Snow  family  ever  since."  And  I  replied,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  :  "  Dear  sir,  let  me  tell  you  two  things.  First, 
there  was  no  Mr.  Snow  on  the  Mayflower,  and  secondly,  tea 
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was  not  used  in  England  until  long  after  the  departure  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Even  in  1660  a  pound  of  tea  cost  in  London  the 
equivalent  of  seven  dollars  of  our  money."  By  this  time 
the  respectable-looking  man  had  gathered  up  his  teapot  and 
departed. 

This  simple  anecdote  shows  how  tradition  grew  around  the 
men  of  those  days  and  became  myth.  Nicholas  Snow  came 
in  the  Ajtne,  in  1623.  In  1627  he  married  Constance  Hop- 
kins of  the  Mayflower.  In  1654  they  removed  to  Eastham, 
and  it  was  very  natural  that  in  process  of  time,  after  Mr. 
Snow's  death,  and  when  the  Snows  had  become  one  of  the 
prominent  families  of  the  Cape,  ,in  the  absence  of  histories 
and  passenger  lists,  he  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Mayflower  should  himself  be  counted  among  her  passengers, 
and  that  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  property  of  the  Cape 
people  should  be  thought  to  have  been  brought  over  in  that 
vessel,  even  so  fragile  a  thing  as  a  teapot,  no  crack  or  nick 
marring  its  glazed  surface. 

Now,  after  the  vote  of  the  30th  December  to  settle  at 
Plymouth,  and  after  the  erection  of  small  houses  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Mayflozver's  passengers  in  them,  and  the 
erection  of  their  common  house,  built  alike  for  convenience 
and  defence,  let  us  return  to  the  first  Landing.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  exploring  party  on  December  2 1  stepped  upon 
a  rock  or  upon  solid  ground.  But  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  Rock  is  too  strong  to  be  now  refuted.  "  This  rock  of  the 
forefathers,"  says  Goodwin,  "in  dim  and  prehistoric  ages  had 
been  reft  from  its  parent  ledge  by  icy  nature  ;  it  had  been 
slowly  borne  for  centuries  over  mountain  and  valley,  until  on 
that  rockless  strand  it  had  patiently  awaited  the  great  day 
which  should,  though  unconsciously,  make  it  forever  famous 
as  the  stepping-stone  of  New  England  civilization." 

That  the  Rock,  now  guarded  from  destruction,  was.  that 
upon  which  the  men  of  the  shallop  stepped  on  Forefathers' 
Day,  while  the  Mayflower  and  her  passengers  rested  in  the 
quiet  waters  of  Provincetown,  has  never  been    seriously  dis- 
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puted.  The  fact  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Elder  Faunce.  His  father,  John  Faunce,  came 
in  the  Anne  in  1623,  and  married  the  daughter  of  George 
Morton.  His  son,  Thomas,  was  the  last  Ruling  Elder  of  Ply- 
mouth. He  was  town  clerk  from  1685  to  1723.  He  was  ten 
years  of  age  when  Bradford  died,  twenty-five  when  Howland, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  shallop's  party,  passed  away,  and 
thirty-nine  when  John  Alden  closed  his  life.  From  them  he 
learned  the  story  of  the  Landing,  "and  to  him  the  Rock," 
says  Thacher,  "was  a  sacred  thing.  About  the  year  1741  it 
was  represented  to  him  that  a  wharf  was  to  be  built  over  the 
Rock,  of  which  the  community  then  knew  scarcely  anything." 
That  is,  the  Rock  had  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  traditional 
talk.  "  This  impressed  his  mind  with  deep  concern,  and  ex- 
cited a  strong  desire  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the  cherished 
object." 

Thacher  says  that  Elder  Faunce,  by  tradition,  was  in  the 
habit,  on  each  anniversary  of  the  shallop's  landing,  of  placing 
his  children  and  grandchildren  on  the  Rock,  and  of  conversing 
with  them  respecting  their  ancestors.  On  the  occasion  now 
spoken  of  he  was  ninety-five  years  old,  and  lived  three  miles 
from  the  spot,  in  what  is  now  called  Chiltonville.  "The  ven- 
erable man,"  says  Thacher,  "was  conveyed  in  a  chair  from  his 
carriage  to  the  shore,  where,  having  pointed  out  the  Rock, 
directly  under  the  bank  of  Cole's  Hill,  which  the  Fathers  had 
assured  him  was  that  which  had  received  the  footsteps  of  the 
Pilgrims  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  shallop  on  the  21st  Decem- 
ber, he  bedewed  it  with  his  tears,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  bade  it  an  everlasting  adieu." 

When,  in  1769,  the  Plymouth  townsmen  began  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  Landing,  there  were  not  a  few  of  Elder 
Faunce's  audience  still  living,  to  vouch  for  his  identification  of 
the  Rock  and  his  description  of  the  Landing.  Among  them 
was  Deacon  Ephraim  Spooner,  who  at  the  age  of  six  years* 
was  present  at  Elder  Faunce's  last  appearance.     Through  life 

*  Dr.  Thacher  says  fifteen.  But  as  Deacon  Spooner  died  in  1817,  aged 
eighty-two  years,  he  was  six  years  old  in  1741. 
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he  carried  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  scene,  and  described  it 
to  persons  living  in  1880.  Dying  in  18 17,  these  two  lives 
connected  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  with  men  who  were  still  living 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  centmy.  My  friend,  Mr.  Morton 
Dexter,  in  his  "  Story  of  the  Pilgrims,"  remarks  that  the  state- 
ment of  Elder  Faunce  is  the  only  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
identity  of  Plymouth  Rock,  or  of  its  connection  with  the  Pil- 
grims ;  but,  brought  to  our  own  times  by  unimpeachable  evi- 
dence, it  seems  to  be  sufBcient.* 

The  designation  of  "  Forefathers'  Day  "  as  the  landing  of 
the  men  from  the  shallop  on  the  21st  December,  1620,  puz- 
zled writers  of  the  last  century,  who,  like  Dr.  Palfrey,  could 
not  reconcile  myth  with  history ;  for  Palfrey  says  that  "  if  the 
landing  on  the  Rock  should  be  associated  only  with  the  event 
of  December  21,  it  would  be  disconnected  from  the  debarka- 
tion of  the  larger  part  of  the  company,  including  all  the  women 
and  children,  and  in  representations  of  it,  the  Mayflower  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  would  have  to  be  omitted,  since  at  the 
time  of  the  first  landing,  she  was  still  at  the  end  of  the  Cape." 
But  even  if  he  omits  a  general  landing  from  the  Mayflower, 
he  adheres  to  December  21  as  the  first  landing,  "because," 
he  says,  "  siicJi  is  the  record  of  that  events 

But  Goodwin,  who  wrote  many  years  after  Palfrey,  and  who 
had  studied  the  subject  at  close  range,  has  no  misgiving  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Landing.     John  Alden  Goodwin,  once  a  rep- 


*  Goodwin  (page  93,  note)  mentions  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the 
opinion,  on  this  point,  of  Plymouth  in  the  Provincial  era,  viz. :  that  a  map  of 
Plymouth  harbor,  made  by  a  King's  deputy  surveyor  in  1774,  and  given  to 
Edward  Winslow,  Jr.,  contains  two  notes  made  evidently  by  Winslow  or  his 
family  ;  on  one  of  them  is  written  at  Clark's  Island  :  "  On  this  island  the  pious 
Settlers  of  this  ancient  town  first  landed  Dec.  8,  O.  S.,  1620,  and  here  kept 
their  first  Christian  Sabbath."  The  site  of  Plymouth  Rock  is  marked  with  a 
"  I,"  and  near  by  is  this  note  :  "No.  i.  —  The  place  where  the  settlers  above 
mentioned  first  landed  upon  the  main,  Dec.  22,  N.  S.,  1620,  upon  a  large  rock," 
etc.  Many  of  Winslow's  associates,  says  Goodwin,  must  have  been  present 
when  Elder  Faunce  formally  identified  the  Rock,  and  the  minute  made  by 
Winslow,  or  at  least  transmitted  by  him,  must  be  received,  until  impeached,  as 
the  declaration  of  Elder  Faunce.  This  map  is  preserved  in  Pilgrim  Hall, 
Plymouth. 
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resentative  to  the  General  Court  from  Lowell,  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  a  descendant  of  several  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  has  in  his  "Pilgrim  Republic,"  availed  him- 
self of  all  existing  sources  of  information.  He  talked  with, 
among  others,  Dr.  James  Thacher,  the  Historian  of  Plymouth, 
when  the  latter  was  eighty-nine  years  old.  Dr.  Thacher  knew 
Father  Cobb,  as  he  was  called,  who  died  in  Kingston  in  1801, 
aged  107  years,  8  months.  Cobb  knew  Peregrine  White,  and 
was  born  while  John  Cooke  and  Mary  Allerton  Cushman, 
children  of  the  Mayflower,  were  still  living.  The  pages  of 
Goodwin's  book  are  thus  connected  by  the  overlapping  lives 
of  but  two  persons,  Thacher  and  Cobb,  with  the  last  surviving 
Pilgrims.* 

Now  Goodwin  says  that  the  Monday  after  the  Sabbath  on 
Clark's  Island,  December  21,  1620,  was  the  birthday  of  New 
England,  for  then  was  the  tec/mical  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth.  "The  technical  landing," — no  other  writer  has 
used  that  word,  and  it  can  mean  but  one  thing  :  that  for  pur- 
poses of  celebration  and  of  historical  representation,  the  day 
of  the  landing  from  the  shallop  was  the  first  day  of  the  Pil- 
grims, and  the  only  day  which  could  be  distinguished  from  any 
other  as  that  of  the  Landing.  This  is  shown  by  the  adoption 
of  the  twenty-first  by  the  organizers  of  the  first  club  or  so- 
ciety formed  to  celebrate  in  Plymouth  this  great  event.  Dr. 
Thacher  was  a  young  man  when  the  Club  was  formed  in  1769. 
He  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old,  dying  in  1844.  Pie  had  been 
an  army  surgeon  in  the  Revolution ;  was  the  first  custodian  of 
Pilgrim  Hall,  serving  from  1820  until  his  death,  and  contin- 
uing active  and  zealous  to  his  last  year.  "  It  was  something," 
says   Goodwin,   "  to  listen  to  the   sprightly  veteran  who  had 

*A  recent  English  writer  (Johnson's  Folk-Memory:  Oxford,  1908,  pp.  11, 
12)  says  of  tradition  :  "The  memory  of  an  individual  person  frequently  bridges 
over  no  inconsiderable  period  of  time.  By  linking  the  recollections  of  two  or 
three  such  persons  we  can  get  a  lineal  oral  tradition  which  is  of  great  value 
as  an  adjunct  to  written  history.  Testimony  of  this  kind  has  been  employed 
with  much  effect,  in  dealing  with  historical  questions.  Professor  Saintsbury 
once  made  a  telling  use  of  overlapping  recollections  to  prove  the  genuineness 
of  the  Shakespearian  authorship." 
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known  so  many  of  Elder  Faunce's  audience  when  he  bade  adieu 
to  Forefathers'  Rock." 

"When  therefore  the  Old  Colony  Club  was  formed  in  1769, 
to  celebrate  [says  Thacher]  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
our  forefathers,  and  which  was  the  principal  object  of  its  foun- 
dation, no  other  day  was  tJioiLght  of  for  the  celebration  but  the 
22d  (New  Style),  as  they  then  considered  Forefathers'  Day  to 
be.  On  that  day  they  met  at  the  hall,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rowland,  inholder,  which  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  first  licensed  house  in  the  Old 
Colony  formerly  stood.  At  half  after  two  a  decent  repast  was 
served  up,  which  consisted  of  the  following  dishes  :  ist,  a  large 
baked  Indian  whortleberry  pudding ;  2d,  a  dish  of  succotash, 
corn  and  beans  boiled  together ;  3d,  a  dish  of  clams ;  4th,  a 
dish  of  oysters  and  a  dish  of  codfish ;  5th,  a  haunch  of  veni- 
son, roasted  by  the  first  jack  brought  to  the  Colony  ;  6th,  a 
dish  of  sea-fowl ;  7th,  a  dish  of  frost-fish  and  eels ;  8th,  an 
apple  pie ;  9th,  a  course  of  cranberry  tarts  and  cheese  made  in 
the  Old  Colony.  The  articles  were  dressed  in  the  plainest 
manner,  all  appearance  of  luxury  and  extravagance  being 
avoided,  in  imitation  of  our  ancestors,  whose  memory  we  shall 
ever  respect.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  procession  in  front 
of  the  hall,  a  number  of  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  in  the 
Old  Colony  drew  up  in  regular  file,  and  discharged  a  volley  of 
small  arms,  succeeded  by  three  cheers,  which  were  returned 
by  the  Club,  and  the  gentlemen  generously  treated." 

I  might  add  that  the  original  number  of  the  Club  was  seven 
charter  members  and  five  elected;  that  it  was  formed,  says 
Thacher,  "for  pleasure  and  edification,  free  from  the  disad- 
vantages of  mixing  with  the  company  at  the  taverns  of  the 
town  "  ;  that  Edward  Winslow,  Jr.,  was  the  first  orator,  and 
that  the  Club  was  dissolved  when  the  distinction  of  Whig  and 
Tory  in  the  Revolution  divided  its  members. 

When  the  Club  was  revived  in  1 820,  taking  the  title  which 
it  now  bears  of  the  "Pilgrim  Society,"  its  first  orator  was 
Daniel  Webster.     In  the  dawn  of  his  fame  as  orator  and  legis- 
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lator,  he  drew  to  Plymouth  the  largest  audience  which  had 
ever  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  Pilgrims.  He  had  practi- 
call  nothing  in  the  way  of  authentic  history  to  draw  from. 
Bradford  was  an  unknown  book.  Mourt  was  not  edited  until 
1 841,  and  not  published  verbatim  with  Dexter's  annotations 
until  1865.  Davis  edited  Morton's  Memorial  in  1826.  Bay- 
lies'New  Plymouth  appeared  in  1 83 1,  and  Thacher's  History 
in  1832.  Until  v/ithin  fifty  years  there  was  great  confusion  in 
respect  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  passengers  of  the 
Mayflower.^  It  was  only  by  the  publication  of  Bradford's 
History  in  1856,  that  this  confusion  was  cleared  up.  In  a  list 
of  the  first  allotment  of  land,  printed  as  late  as  1792,  Mary 
Chilton's  name  was  given  as  "Marie  Hilton." 

But  to  return  to  Webster.  When  he  speaks  of  the  company 
which  landed  at  Plymouth  on  the  21st  December,  1620,  he  at- 
tributes to  the  company  what  was  true  only  of  the  shallop's 
party,  and  while  it  may  stand  for  a  general  statement,  when 
you  assert  that  any  particular  person  landed  on  that  day,  you 
must  show  that  he  really  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  shallop  and 
was  not  at  Provincetown. 

I  have  consulted  the  statements  made  concerning  the  Land- 
ing by  writers  for  the  young,  and  other  historians.  They 
vary  from  complete  misstatement  to  correct  expression  of  fact. 
Edward  Egleston,  in  his  "  History  for  the  use  of  Schools,'-'  says 
that  the  Pilgrims  —  meaning  the  entire  company  —  "  landed  in 
Plymouth  on  the  nth  Dec,  as  the  days  were  then  counted." 
John  Fiske,  in  his  "History  of  the  United  States,"  asserts 
that  after  spending  some  time  in  exploring  the  coast,  they 
{i.  e.,  the  Pilgrims)  "landed  at  length  on  the  21st  Dec,  on  the 
spot  marked  on  Smith's  map  as  Plymouth."  How  can  the 
truth  be  taught  against  such  assertions,  while  school  children 
sing  "  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high,"  on  a  coast  which 
Mrs.  Hemans  says  was  "  stern  and  rock-bound,"  and  for  which, 

*  Thus,  Samuel  Davis  said  in  1815,  that  James  Chilton's  daughter,  Susan- 
nah, came  with  him  in  the  Mayflower,  and  married  Mr.  Latham.  But  Susannah 
came  in  1650,  and  Robert  Latham  married  Susannah  Winslow,  Mary  Chilton's 
daughter. 
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when  her  geography  was  shown  to  be  incorrect,  she  shed  un- 
availing tears  ?*  On  the  other  hand,  Scudder  speaks  of  the 
Landing  of  the  shallop's  party,  and  says  that  the  226.  Decem- 
ber is  observed,  although  the  Mayflozver  did  not  arrive  until 
five  days  later.  But  the  clearest  statement  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Channing,  in  his  "  History  of  the  United  States"  (I: 
320,  note  iii). 

"It  is  difficult  [he  says]  to  treat  a  subject  like  the  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  historically,  because  the  matter  is  one  of  sen- 
timent rather  than  of  fact.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Plymouth 
Rock  may  long  continue  to  form  the  theme  of  annual  after- 
dinner  discourses  and  of  more  formidable  set  orations.  From 
the  historian's  workshop,  however,  the  outlook  is  necessarily 
somewhat  different.  He  sees  that  there  never  was  a  '  land- 
ing '  on  Plymouth  Rock  or  elsewhere,  as  described  in  oration, 
or  shown  in  painting  or  engraving.  Some  of  the  Pilgrims  first 
went  on  shore  on  the  mainland  inside  of  Plymouth  harbor  on 
December  11-21,  1620,  having  three  days  previously  entered 
the  harbor,  and  having  for  two  days  been  encamped  on  Clark's 
Island.  The  Mayflower  was  then  at  anchor  at  the  end  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  did  not  reach  Plymouth  harbor  until  December  16- 
26.  During  the  winter  she  served  as  refuge  and  hospital,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  March,  162 1,  that  the  last  of  her 
passengers  left  her  for  the  shore." 

But  Bancroft  had  already  said  that  "on  Monday,  Dec.  nth 
or  2ist,  on  the  very  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  exploring 
party  of  the  Forefathers  landed  at  Plymouth.  A  grateful  pos- 
terity has  marked  the  Rock  on  which  they  first  trod." 

Morton  Dexter,  in  his  "  Story  of  the  Pilgi-ims,"  in  speaking 
of  the  landing  of  the  shallop's  men,  says  :  "  On  Monday,  Dec. 
21,  now  called  Forefathers'  Day  in  meniory  of  that  event,  they 
set  foot  on  the  main  shore. "f     The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble,  in 

*The  late  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in  his  "Autobiography"  (i :  i6i),  says  that 
when  Dr.  Channing  told  Mrs.  Hemans  that  the  coast  of  Plymouth  was  without 
any  rocks,  "she  burst  into  tears." 

t  Of  Mr.  Dexter's  book,  Channing  says  that  "  it  was  written  for  young  peo- 
ple, but  is  the  best  account  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  yet  printed." 
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the  latest  work  on  "The  Pilgrims"   (1907,  page  217),  says 
that  "  it  is  the  landing  on  this  rock  by  the  exploring  party, 
on   Dec.  21,    1620,  which   is   now  celebrated  as  Forefathers 
Day." 

The  editor  of  the  "Nation"  having,  in  1882,  made  the 
strange  statement  that  Forefathers'  Day  celebrates  the  Land- 
ing of  the  Colonists  from  the  Mayflozver  on  December  22,  Old 
Style,  instead  of  New  Style,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dexter,  editor  of 
"Mourt's  Relation,"  and  one  of  the  most  competent  authori- 
ties on  Pilgrim  history,  denied  the  assertion,  quoting  Bradford's 
statement  that  on  the  21st  or  22d,  O.  S.,  "it  stormed  so  that 
we  could  not  get  a-land,  nor  they  come  to  us  aboard," — allud- 
ing to  a  party  which  had  remained  on  shore  after  exploring 
the  country  as  far  as  Kingston.  "  But  further,"  says  Dexter, 
"  some  of  us  deny  that  there  was  any  '  Landing '  —  in  the 
sense  here  put  upon  the  word  —  from  the  Mayflower  in 
the  harbor  of  Plymouth."  The  doctor  held  himself  ready  to 
prove  that  what  actually  took  place  was  this,  viz. :  Parties 
went  from  ship  on  land  to  explore  and  to  labor,  after  the 
first  two  days  in  Plymouth  harbor,"  —  a  portion  passing  the 
nights  upon  the  shore ;  substantially  this  continued  for  at  least 
a  mo7itJi ;  in  all  probability  no  female  from  the  ship  during  all 
that  time  setting  foot  upon  the  shore ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Wednesday,  the  31st  March,  that  "the  carpenter,  who  had 
been  so  long  sick  of  the  scurvy,"  was  able  to  fit  up  the 
shallop  "  to  fetch  all  from  aboard,  and  the  ship  was  cleared, 
the  whole  company  transferred,  and  the  colonizing  made  com- 
plete." 

Dr.  Dexter  then  asserts  that  what  the  founders  of  the  Club 
intended  to  celebrate  in  1 769  was  the  landing  from  the  shallop, 
and  not  any  imagined  later  landing  from  the  ship.  He  quoted 
Judge  Davis,  the  editor  of  Morton's  "  Memorial,"  who  says, 
speaking  of  the  shallop's  landing:  "The  22d  Dec,  N.  S., 
corresponding  to  the  nth,  O.  S.,  has  long  been  observed  at 
Plymouth,  and  occasionally  in  Boston,  in  commemoration  of 
the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  It  has  received 
universally  the  familiar  appellation  of  Forefathers'  Day."  (i  826, 
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page  48.)  The  late  Charles  Deane,  of  Cambridge,  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  who  also  answered 
the  "  Nation,"  says  that  Judge  Davis  was  the  antiquary  of  the 
Colony,  and  that  what  he  did  not  know  about  the  antiquities 
of  Plymouth  was  not  worth  knowing.  Mr.  Deane  adds  : 
"There  was  no  Landing  there  on  the  22d,  N.  S.  or  O.  S.,  of 
which  there  is  any  record,"  and  he  asks,  using  the  very  words 
employed  by  Judge  Drew  many  years  later  :  "  Why  should 
we  introduce  an  element  of  myth  into  Plymouth  history,  when 
the  facts  are  so  clear  ?  "  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes,  editor  of  the 
"American  Annals,"  said  in  his  anniversary  discourse  in  1806: 
"The  day  following,  Monday,  nth,  O.  S.,  they  sounded  the 
harbor  before  them,  and  came  on  shore.  The  feet  of  the  Pil- 
grims then  first  stepped  upon  the  Rock  which  your  filial  piety 
has  sacredly  preserved,  and  which  will  be  at  once  a  memorial 
of  the  event  and  a  monument  to  their  honor,  to  the  latest  gen- 
eration." 

The  Pilgrim  Society  summed  up  the  whole  matter  by  voting 
in  1852  that  "the  happy  Monday  on  which  our  Forefathers 
came  for  the  first  time,  on  shore  at  Plymouth  from  the  shallop 

is  the  very  day  that  all  of  us  desire  to  honor  as   the 

birthday  of  American  freedom  and  true  civilization  in  New 
England."  Such  writing  as  this  distinguishes  history  from 
myth.  Had  the  original  works  of  Bradford  and  Winslow  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  when  printed,  such  false  conclu- 
sions from  them  as  I  have  quoted  never  would  have  been 
made,  because  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  that  the 
"Landing"  meant  the  shallop's  landing,  and  Mary  Chilton 
would  now  be  but  a  name,  like  Constance  Hopkins,  or  Mary 
Allerton.     Alas  for  Bradford  and  his  book  ! 

But  the  name  of  Mary  Chilton  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
my  essay.  I  began  by  asserting  that  the  greater  myth,  that 
of  an  erroneous  theory  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  as  be- 
ing the  act  of  the  21st  December  by  the  entire  ship's  company, 
included  the  less,  that  of  the  act  of  any  particular  member  of 
that  company.     Then  I  have  taken  the  time  to  show  what  the 
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"Landing"  of  the  Pilgrims  really  was;  that  it  was  the  land- 
ing of  a  party  of  ten  Pilgrims  from  the  Mayflower  s  shallop  on 
Plymouth  Rock  on  the  2ist  December,  now  universally  called 
"Forefather's  Day,"  the  Mayflower  being  then  at  Province- 
town  ;  that  no  other  landing  look  place,  except  the  final  going 
on  shore  of  families  when  their  habitations  were  ready  for 
them ;  that  when  the  time  came  to  celebrate  so  great  an  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  the  22d  or  2ist,  being  the  first 
act  of  landing,  was  naturally  selected ;  that  finally,  neither 
John  Alden  nor  Mary  Chilton,  nor  any  other  Pilgrim,  whose 
name  is  not  included  in  the  shallop's  list,  had  whatever  dis- 
tinction there  may  be  in  first  stepping  upon  the  soil  of  the 
new-found  Colony.  Here  I  might  stop,  but  I  have  two  other 
objects  to  accomplish :  —  To  show  what  writers  better  in- 
formed than  I  can  be  have  thought  upon  this  subject,  and  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  heroine  of  my  paper  to  the  close  of 
her  simple  but  useful  life. 

But  first,  let  me  speak  of  the  part  which  art  has  played  in 
the  myths  of  the  Pilgrims.  I  want  to  take  one  or  two  exam- 
ples of  the  artistic  use  of  myth,  and  I  select  on  account  of  the 
important  place  given  to  it,  the  frontispiece  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  "  Register  "  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society.*  The  inscription  underneath  this  elaborate  represen- 
tation calls  it  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  Dec.  ii,  1620." 
At  the  outset,  the  Pilgrims  are  evidently  a  party  of  men,  some 
thirty  or  more,  landing  from  a  row  boat  capable  of  holding  ten. 
So  far  as  their  sex  is  concerned,  the  artist  is  correct.  I  ought 
to  introduce  him.  He  is  the  late  George  L.  Brown,  of  Mai- 
den, whose  pictures  of  Italy,  with  dreamy  atmosphere  and 
ruined  temples  made  him  sometimes  called  "the  American 
Turner."  But  to  return.  The  first  comers  of  this  party  are 
busily  engaged  in  lighting  a  fire  on  the  high  ground  before  us. 
Although  no  mention  of  a  fire  is  made  by  Bradford,  there  is 
every  reason  why  a  fire  would  have  been  acceptable ;  and  we 
will  overlook  the  fire,  and  notice  the  remarkable  garb  of  the 

*  It  is  also  the  frontispiece  of  Morton's  Memorial,  ed.  1855. 
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fire-makers.  The  leader,  in  plain  clothes,  wears  a  cocked  hat, 
and  his  companions  sport  cut-away  coats,  which,  being  a  cen- 
tury or  two  in  advance  of  the  times,  were  certainly  not  made 
by  any  Dutch  or  English  tailors  of  that  time. 

Behind  a  tree  is  stretched,  almost  at  full  length,  an  Indian 
in  complete  feather.  He  is  gazing  intently  at  the  Pilgrims  at 
a  distance  of,  say,  two  feet,  while  they,  although  rushing  about 
to  collect  firewood,  are  entirely  oblivious  of  him.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, is  an  artistic  license  to  which  the  lay  mind  is  powerless 
to  object.  But  I  am  obliged  to  eliminate  the  Indian,  and,  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  remove  him  forcibly  from  the  scene. 
From  the  time  of  the  "First  Encounter"  on  the  Cape  until 
the  arrival  of  Samoset  in  the  following  February,  the  Pilgrims 
saw  no  Indians,  except  one  or  two  at  a  distance.  So  we  will 
take  up  the  Indian  as  gently  as  may  be,  and  drop  him  over  the 
bluff  into  the  water  below. 

Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  landscape.  We  have  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  the  boughs  of  the  evergreen  trees  are  laden  with 
it.  But  hold,  good  Mr.  Brown,  of  Venetian  sunsets  after 
Turner.  There  was  no  snow  on  the  ground  of  Plymouth  on 
the  2 1  St  December,  1620.  When  the  exploring  party  stepped 
upon  the  mainland,  they  found  strawberry  plants,  with  sorrel, 
water-cresses,  wild  leeks,  onions,  flax  and  hemp,  with  good 
beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  also  fine  pottery  clay.  "  The  enum- 
eration of  herbs  and  soils  by  the  explorers,"  says  Goodwin, 
"  shows  that  the  ground  was  bare,  and  probably  not  even 
frozen."  Mourt  makes  no  mention  of  snow  at  Plymouth  vil- 
lage that  entire  winter,  which  was,  comparatively,  a  mild  one. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  not  one  of  the  company  would  have 
survived  it.  But  this  year  the  ground  was  not  even  frozen, 
and  we  will  sweep  Mr.  Brown's  snow  into  the  water  where  we 
deposited  his  Indian.  But  snow  falls  seldom  in  any  quantity 
on  the  Plymouth  shore.  Even  today,  there  are  many  families 
who  drive  their  carriage,  but  own  no  sleigh. 

But  what  is  the  vessel  lying  in  the  middle  distance,  or  just 
inside  the  beach,  standing  up  against  the  glacial  moraine  called 
Mamomet }     Evidently  not  the  small  shallop,  of  a  dozen  tons' 
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burden,  which  brought  the  Pilgrims  to  the  shore  on  the  real 
Forefathers'  Day.  Look  again.  See  the  high  standing  hull, 
the  tall  masts,  the  square-yards,  the  lofty  stern.  Mr.  Brown, 
you  have  done  something  no  artist  from  Apelles  to  Whistler 
has  ever  attempted.  Your  first  name  should  have  been  Archi- 
medes. You  have  weighed  the  Mayflowei'-' s  anchor,  and  have 
lifted  her  bodily,  with  all  on  board,  from  Provincetown  to 
Plymouth  on  the  nth  or  21st  December,  1620  !  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  could  not  lift  the  Cup  as  deftly  as  you  have  lifted  the 
Mayflower  into  Plymouth  harbor,  where  she  rides  as  proudly 
as  Nelson's  Victory.  Lift  her  out  again,  Mr.  Archimedes, 
even  if  it  spoils  the  symmetry  of  your  composition.  We  must 
be  cruel  to  you,  and  eliminate  the  Mayflower,  as  we  have 
already  removed  the  Indian  and  the  snow.  What  have  you 
left,  except  the  Pilgrims,  who  are  in  a  sore  pickle  ?  You  have 
put  them  on  shore  in  a  small  boat,  capable  of  holding  but  a 
third  of  them  at  a  time.  How  are  you  to  get  them  back  to 
Provincetown  t  It  is  a  dilemma  from  which  I  can  extricate 
neither  you  nor  them. 

I  shall  not  waste  time  on  other  paintings.  You  know  now 
their  universal  error,  —  the  error  which  perpetuates  the  myth 
of  the  Landing.  In  practically  all  of  them  the  Mayflower  has 
arrived  and  is  anchored  in  Plymouth  harbor  on  the  21st  De- 
cember. Other  mistakes  are  simply  matters  of  detail.  Go  to 
the  State  House  and  see  the  latest  absurdity.  Angels  appear 
in  the  sky  over  the  Pilgrims  who  are  offering  their  thanksgiv- 
ing on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  as  she  lies  up  against  the 
Rock.  From  the  angelic  mouths  issue  scrolls  appropriately 
inscribed,  such  as  you  see  in  "  Punch."  Perhaps  the  artist 
was  thinking  of  Pope  Gregory's  pun,  non  Atigli,  sed  Angeli, 
freely  translated :  "not  (only)  Angles,  but  Angels  "  ! 

Now,  I  set  out  by  asserting  that  the  greater  myth,  that  of 
the  Landing,  includes  the  less,  —  that  of  Mary  Chilton's  leap  ; 
because  if  Mary  was  not  in  the  shallop  on  Forefathers'  Day, 
she  could  not  have  been  the  first  to  land.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  careful  writers  like  Morton  Dexter,  in  his  "  Story  of  the 
Pilgrims,"  and    Goodwin,  the   most    comprehensive  of  all  of 
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them,  and  William  T.  Davis,  until  his  recent  death  the  greatest 
contemporary  authority  on  Pilgrim  history,  omit  any  allusion 
to  this  fanciful  but  unfounded  tradition.  Others,  indeed,  men- 
tion it,  but  as  tradition  unsupported  by  authority. 

Savage,  in  his  "Genealogical  Dictionary,"  derides  the  claims 
of  John  Alden,  because  he  was  not  of  the  shallop's  party,  and 
the  same  reason  would  bar  Mary  Chilton.  He  says  again 
that  the  honor  has  been  assigned  to  both  claimants  "  when  we 
know  that  it  is  not  due  to  either."  And  again,  he  called  it 
"  a  ridiculous  tradition  that  she  was  the  first  of  English  parent- 
age that  leapt  on  Plymouth  Rock,  but  the  worthless  glory  is 
equally  well  or  ill  claimed  for  John  Alden,  for  neither  of  them 
is  entitled  to  that  merit."  My  classmate.  Professor  F.  B. 
Dexter,  of  Yale  College,  in  a  note  to  his  chapter  in  Winsor's 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  on  "  The  Pilgrim 
Church  and  Plymouth  Colony,"  says  that  "tradition  divides 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  step  on  Plymouth  Rock  between 
John  Alden  and  Mary  Chilton,  but  the  date  of  their  landing 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  Dec.  21,"  which  of  course 
destroys  the  myth. 

These  statements  of  antiquarians  might  be  multiplied.  They 
are  sufficient,  however,  to  dispose  of  the  myth,  and  will  lead  to 
the  question :  What  is  the  real  tradition  of  Mary  Chilton } 
The  answer  to  this  question,  besides  clearing  away  whatever 
grounds  may  have  been  thought  to  exist  to  justify  the  myth  of 
which  Judge  Drew  spoke,  will  also  disclose  a  curious  literary 
incident. 

The  first  printed  mention  of  Mary  occurs  in  an  article  en- 
titled "  Plymouth  Notes,"  which  was  printed  anonymously  in 
the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (series 
2,  vol.  iii,  174),  in  181 5.*  The  author  said:  "There  is  a 
tradition  as  to  the  person  who  first  leaped  upon  the  Rock, 
when  the  families  came  on  shore,  Dec.  11,  1620.     (The  italics 


*  That  this  is  the  earliest  printed  statement  of  Mary  Chilton's  tradition  is 
stated  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lord,  President  of  the  Pilgrim  Society, 
who  has  given  much  study  to  this  incident  of  Plymouth  romance. 
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are  mine.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  young  woman,  Mary 
Chilton."  The  fact  that  the  author  misstated  the  date  is  of 
little  importance.  We  know  now  that  the  Mayflozver  was  at 
Provincetown  on  that  day.  He  goes  on  to  say :  "  It  was  a 
probable  circumstance  from  the  natural  impatience  in  a  young 
person,  or  any  one,  after  a  long  confinement  on  ship-board,  to 
reach  the  land  and  to  escape  from  the  crowded  boat.  This 
information  comes  to  us  from  a  source  so  correct,  as  induces 
us  to  admit  it."  The  author  then  proceeds  to  "  generalize"  the 
anecdote,  as  he  calls  it,  or  to  give  it  an  anonymous  character, 
for  he  says  that  the  first  generation  doubtless  knew  who  came 
on  shore  in  the  first  boats ;  the  second  generation  related  it 
with  less  identity,  the  third  and  fourth  with  still  less  ;  like 
the  stone  thrown  into  the  calm  lake,  the  circles  well  defined 
at  first  become  fainter  as  they  recede.  He  adds  :  "  For  the 
purposes  of  the  arts,  however,  a  female  figure,  typical  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity,  is  well  adapted." 

Dr.  Thacher  is  the  next  writer  who  touches  upon  the  tradi- 
tion. In  \}s\Q.  first  edition  of  his  History  of  Plymouth,  (1832), 
p.  31,  he  says  that  "  Common  tradition  renders  the  point  doubt- 
ful, whether  Mary  Chilton,  or  John  Alden,  have  the  best  claim 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  who  leaped  upon  the  rock, 
and  gained  possession  of  New  England  ground."  He  men- 
tions the  fact  that  the  name  of  neither  claimant  is  included  in 
the  list  of  the  shallop's  party,  "and  it  is  not  supposable 
that  a  lady  would  subject  herself  to  such  hazard  and  in- 
convenience ;  besides  such  an  exploit  in  a  female  must  have 
been  considered   as  deserving  particular  record  at   the  time. 

The  tradition must  have  refere^ice  to  the  boats  which 

landed  with  the  families  after  the  Mayflower  arrived  in  Ply- 
mouth harbor.  The  point  of  precedence  must,  however,  re- 
main undecided,  since  the  closest  investigation  discloses  no 
authority  for  the  tradition,  nor  a  shadow  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  any  individual  as  being  the  first  who  landed."  He  then 
places  in  a  foot-note  the  quotation  above  given,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  most  important  sentence,  which  I  have  put  in 
italics  at  the  bottom  of  page  68,  "  when  the  families  came  on 
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shore."  He  attributed  the  entire  quotation  to  its  undoubted 
author,  his  contemporary  and  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  an 
honorary  A.  M.  of  Harvard  College,  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  and  brother  of  Judge  Davis,  pre- 
viously mentioned.*  But  when  he  came  to  prepare  his  second 
edition  in  1835,  Dr.  Thacher  omitted  what  he  had  said  in 
the  first  edition,  together  with  Mr.  Davis's  note,  and  another 
by  Judge  Davis,  of  a  humorous  but  inconclusive  character. 
Now  he  says :  "  Historical  records  are  entirely  silent  as  re- 
spects the  person  who  was  the  first  to  land  upon  our  shore 
and  gain  possession  of  New  England  ground.  The  follow- 
ing traditional  anecdote  has  ever  been  regarded  as  correct 
among  the  Chilton  descendants  :  The  Mayjioiver  having  ar- 
rived in  the  harbor  from  Cape  Cod,  Mary  Chilton  entered 
the  first  landing  boat,  and,  looking  forward,  exclaimed  :  '  I  will 
be  the  first  to  step  on  that  rock.'  Accordingly,  when  the 
boat  approached,  Mary  Chilton  was  permitted  to  be  the  first 
from  that  boat  who  appeared  on  that  rock,  and  thus  her  claim 
was  established." 

From  this  quotation  we  must  infer  that  the  earliest  tradi- 
tion of  Mary  Chilton,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was 
not  that  she  was  the  first  Pilgrim  to  step  on  shore  on  the 
2 1  St  of  December,  but  that  she  was  the  first  to  land  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower,  December  26.  Inasmuch,  there- 
fore, as  the  tradition  was  first  put  into  print  by  a  man  who 
was  born  in  1765,  and  as  the  second  and  only  subsequent  men- 
tion of  it  occurs  in  Thacher's  second  edition  as  late  as  1835, 
and  as  both  of  these  statements  refer  to  an  act  performed  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  mythical  statement  that  Mary  Chilton  was  the 

*  Dr.  Thacher  has  the  following  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Davis  on  page  274 
of  his  History  :  — 

"  Mr.  Davis  was  truly  an  antiquarian,  and  few  men  within  our  social  circle 
possessed  a  greater  fund  of  correct  information  relative  to  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  primitive  Fathers.  There  was  an  accuracy  and  precision  in 
the  habit  of  his  mind  that  made  all  his  minute  and  curious  information  per- 
fectly to  be  relied  on."  He  wrote  the  hymn  for  the  celebration  of  the  22d 
December,  1799,  quoted  on  page  373  of  Thacher's  "  Plymouth." 
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first  person  to  land  on  a  day  when  we  know  that  she  was  at 
Provincetown  is  a  recent  confusion  of  dates,  and  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration.*' 

That  so  many  persons  of  the  present  day  believe  in  the  myth 
rather  than  in  the  tradition  handed  down  from  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
second  edition  has  never  had  the  circulation  which  the  first 
edition  enjoyed,  and  for  a  reason  not  generally  known. 

After  the  second  edition  of  Thacher's  "  Plymouth  "  was 
printed,  in  1835,  but  before  it  was  placed  on  sale,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  copy.  This 
copy  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff, 
and  contains  his  autograph  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover. 
It  then  passed  to  the  late  John  Ward  Dean,  who  wrote  under 
Dr.  Shurtleff's  name  the  following  words  :  "This  is  the  only 
copy  of  this  edition  extant,  the  remaining  copies  having  been 
burnt  immediately  before  publication."  From  this  surviving 
copy,  now  owned  by  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  another  edition  was  printed,  also  called  the  second 
edition.  It  has  a  few  points  of  difference  from  the  copy  from 
which  it  was  printed. 

"It  is  a  pretty  story,  Mary  Chilton's  myth,"  said  a  lady  to 
me;  "why  disturb  it?"     It  is  pretty;  so  is  the  "Courtship 


*The  late  Dr.  Shurtleff,  a  descendant  of  Mary  Chilton,  does  not  claim 
precedence  for  her  over  all  the  other  passengers  of  the  Mayflower,  for  on  page 
189  of  his  "History  of  Boston"  he  says  that  "she  was  the  first  woman  who  in 
her  girlish  sport  leapt  on  shore  at  Cape  Cod  from  the  renowned  Mayflower  of 
ever-blessed  memory ;  "  and  on  page  390  he  says  that  "  she  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  first  woman  who  stepped  on  the  New  England  soil  from  the  ever- 
memorable  vessel  the  Mayflower,  which  so  joyfully  landed  its  freight  of  pil- 
grims upon  Forefathers'  Rock  at  Plymouth  on  the  21st  December  of  the  same 
never-to-be-forgotten  year."  [1620.]  As  the  Mayflower  was  at  Provincetown  on 
that  day,  Dr.  Shurtleff's  heroine  was  where  Sir  Boyle  Roche  despaired  of  being, 
—  "  like  a  bird,  in  two  places  at  once."  To  be  at  Provincetown  and  Plymouth 
on  the  same  day,  Mary  Chilton  must  have  taken  a  leap  from  one  to  the  other, 
to  which  nothing  can  be  compared  which  is  told  of  Atalanta,  or  "  burning 
Sappho,"  or  "  swift  Camilla,"  or  Bertha  von  Hillern,  or  any  other  female  runner 
or  leaper  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  In  comparison  with  this,  the  legend  of 
Maiy's  inverted  foot-prints,  told  on  page  72,  is  a  mere  common-place. 
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of  Myles  Standish;"  so  are  all  the  myths  of  the  Pilgrims. 
But  the  medal  has  a  reverse  side.  Her  name  was  not  used 
by  fireside  gossips  merely  to  make  a  pretty  story.  Once  bring 
a  name  into  the  orbit  of  tradition,  and  you  never  know  where 
it  will  stop.  I  will  tell  the  sequence  in  the  words  of  Goodwin, 
who  has  made  every  square  inch  of  Plymouth  his  own  domain, 
every  word  of  whom  is  an  echo  of  the  Fathers.  He  says:  — 
"  The  only  other  storied  boulder  besides  Plymouth  Rock  is  the 
Clark's  Island  Pulpit  Rock,  on  which  have  been  engraved  the 
words  of  Mourt,  '  On  the  Sabbath  Day  we  rested.'  There  is, 
however,  on  the  south-easterly  shore  of  the  same  isle  a  small 
boulder  which  bears  strange-looking,  oval,  black  marks  of 
traditionally  diabolic  origin.  These  impressions  we  have  heard 
delicately  alluded  to  as  the  '  old  zvomans  footprints,'  thereby 
avoiding  the  faintest  suspicion  of  profanity.  They  are  very 
frequently  called  *  Mary  Chilton's  footprints.'  "  It  seems  hard, 
does  it  not,  to  lose  the  credit  of  the  first  step,  but  gain  iden- 
tity with  the  Evil  One  ?  *' 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  our  heroine  had  her  compen- 
sations. Like  a  few  other  persons  on  the  Mayfloivei',  —  I 
recall  Allerton,  Brewster,  Bradford,  Billington,  Carver, —  she 
has  her  name  on  the  map  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  plebeian 
Eel  River  settlement,  a  manufacturing  hamlet  in  the  suburbs 
of  Plymouth,  having  been  re-named  "  Chiltonville."  So  it  is 
left  to  our  prosaic  age  to  do  her  justice. 

*  Professor  Goodwin  has  humorously  assured  me  that  these  footprints  do 
not  point  inwards,  as  of  a  person  stepping  on  shore  from  a  boat,  but  outwards  ! 
He  also  gave  me  an  amusing  illustration  of  a  manufactured  tradition.  It  seems 
that  a  Plymouth  boy,  who  afterward  became  distinguished  in  many  ways,  w^as 
in  the  habit  of  taking  out  tourist  parties  in  his  sail-boat.  Noticing  the  avidity 
and  creduhty  with  which  they  hstened  to  the  "  myths  "  told  them  of  the  early 
Fathers,  he  resolved  to  invent  a  story  of  his  own.  Having  taken  a  party  to 
Clark's  Island,  he  stopped  in  front  of  a  huge  boulder  and  said:  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  on  the  top  of  this  rock  Elder  Brewster  preached  a  sermon  to  the 
Pilgrims  on  the  Sabbath  of  December  20,  1620,  the  day  before  they  discovered 
Plymouth  Rock."  It  was  not  long  before  the  boulder  was  called  "  Pulpit 
Rock,"  in  memory  of  a  sermon  which  was  never  preached.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, at  this  day,  to  separate  the  Rock  from  its  tradition,  although  the  inscrip- 
tion placed  upon  it  merely  quotes  Mourt's  statement,  "  On  the  Sabbath  Day 
we  rested." 
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Let  us  now  trace  the  history  of  Mary  Chilton  subsequent 
to  the  Landing,  No  writer  upon  Pilgrim  history  has  attempted 
to  identify  James  Chilton,  her  father,  nor  to  define  his  state  or 
condition  previous  to  his  emigration.  The  following  facts, 
however,  drawn  from  various  sources,  may  justify  an  hypothesis 
which  I  venture  to  submit.*' 

James  Chilton,  tailor,  was  admitted  freeman  of  the  city  of 
Canterbury,  England,  in  1583. 

Isabel  (Isabella)  Chilton,  daughter  of  James  Chilton,  was 
christened  in  St.  Paul's,  Canterbury,  Jan.  15,  1586-7.  John, 
a  son,  was  christened  Sept.  3,  1587. 

Isabella  Chilton,  "from  Canterbury,"  was  married  July  21, 
161 5,  in  Leyden,  Holland,  to  Roger  Chandler,  a  weaver,  from 
Colchester,  England.  He  was  living,  with  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, in  Zerenhuysen,  in  1621. 

Roger  Chandler  and  family  were  in  Duxbury,  Plymouth 
Colony,  where  he  was  taxed  in  1632.  He  was  a  freeman  in 
1637,  and  died  before  1665,  when  mention  is  made  in  the 
Colonial  Records  of  his  "third  daughter,"  who  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Kenelm  Winslow,  a  younger  brother  of  Edward  and 
John  Winslow,  before  May  5,  1646. 

Accordingly,  if  Mary  and  Isabella  Chilton  were  sisters,  it 
would  be  very  natural  that  Mary's  niece,  of  Duxbury,  should 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  Mary's  brother-in-law,  Kenelm 
Winslow,  described  by  Goodwin  (page  246)  as  a  carpenter  in 
Marshfield. 

Although  the  name  of  Roger  Chandler  does  not  occur  in  the 
list  of  Leyden  emigrants  in  1629,  he  may  have  sailed  from  that 
port,  for  Governor  Bradford,  in  his  Letter-Book,  says  :  "  These 
persons  were  in  all  thirty-five,  which  came  at  this  time  unto  us 

from   Leyden,  whose    charge and   their    transportation 

hither  came  to  a  great  deal  of  money." 


*  Roll  of  the  Freemen  of  Canterbuiy,  315  ;  Registry  Book  of  Christenings 
Marriages  and  Burials  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Canterbury,  1 562-1880,  6  ; 
Dexter's  "The  England  and  Holland  of  the  Pilgrims,"  608,  610  ;  "  Pioneers  of 
America,"  93  ;  Winsor's  "  History  of  Duxbury,"  244  ;  Bradford's  Letter-Book, 
Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  1794,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  66. 
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The  Chiltons  were  very  likely  of  French  origin.  Thus, 
Isaac  Chilton,  a  looking-glass  maker,  described  as  "of  France," 
in  Dexter's  chapter,  "  The  Pilgrim  Company  in  Leyden,"  in 
"England  and  Holland  of  the  Pilgrims,"  was  betrothed  to 
widow  Susan  Bailey,  whose  parents  were  named  Jean  and 
Cath.  de  la  Cruse.  Isabella  Chilton  Chandler  was  a  witness 
to  the  marriage  of  Henry  Collet  in  1617.  Another  witness 
was  John  Crackstone,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  Mayfiozver. 
The  Chiltons  of  Canterbury  may  have  been  descendants  of 
French  Protestant  refugees,  to  whose  use  for  divine  service 
the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  was  assigned  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  their  descendants  still  occupy. 

Now,  although  there  is  no  historical  connection  between 
James  Chilton  of  the  Mayflower  and  James  Chilton  of  Can- 
terbury, yet  as  Isabella  Chilton,  daughter  of  James  of  Canter- 
bury, emigrated  to  America  with  her  family  about  1629,  and 
as  Susannah,  admittedly  a  daughter  of  the  first  James,  was  in 
Plymouth  about  1650,  we  are  justified  in  believing,  unless  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  shall  be  produced,  that  James  the  Pil- 
grim was  the  Protestant  James  of  Canterbury,  and  joined  the 
Mayflower  at  Southampton,  even  if  he  had  not  previously 
lived  in  Holland. 

James  Chilton,  the  Pilgrim,  signed  the  Compact  at  Province- 
town,  and  died  on  December  17,  the  fourth  person  and  first 
head  of  a  family  to  be  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  Cape.  "It 
may  readily  be  imagined,"  says  Goodwin,  "that  his  burial  must 
have  been  an  especially  affecting  scene,  following  so  close  upon 
the  tragic  death  by  drowning  of  the  wife  of  Governor  Brad- 
ford." He  was  carried  from  the  ship  to  the  sands  on  the  19th 
December.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mrs.  Chilton  sickened  and 
was  taken  on  shore  at  Plymouth.  She  survived  the  landing 
but  a  short  time,  "dying  in  the  first  infection,"  says  Bradford, 
and  leaving  her  daughter  to  the  care  of  Heaven. 

I  have  thought,  while  turning  over  the  pages  which  tell  the 
romance  of  Plymouth  and  her  first  settlers,  that  the  orphaned 
Mary  Chilton  found  a  home  in  the  family  of  Edward  Winslow. 
It  is  true  that  he  adopted  Ellen  More,  whose  brother  died  at 
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Provincetown.  But  Ellen  herself  died  early  in  162 1,  about 
the  time  when  Mrs.  Chilton  passed  away.  So  he  naturally 
could  have  taken  to  his  house  the  "orphan  Pilgrim"  of  the 
Mayflower,  as  Mary  is  somewhere  called.  When  the  allotment 
of  land  was  made  in  1623,  sixty-nine  acres  were  granted  to 
the  passengers  of  the  Mayflower ;  and  of  nineteen  of  these, 
Winslow  had  four,  Alden  two,  Mary  Chilton  one,  lying  together 
between  Court  Street  and  the  harbor,  as  now  designated.  • 
This  was  repeated  in  1624,  but  Mary's  nam.e  was  omitted,  as 
was  John  Alden's,  who  was  married  in  1623.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mary  Chilton  was  married  October  12,  1624.*  In  the 
allotment  of  cattle  made  in  1627,  being  the  last  list  of  the 
"  first  comers,"  Mary's  name  was  printed  "  Mary  Chilton 
Winslow  "  for  the  first  time.  Accordingly,  as  she  was  married 
four  years  after  the  Landing,  she  could  not,  in  1620,  have 
been  the  child  clad  in  a  jacket  and  little  red  petticoat,  to 
whom,  in  pictorial  representations  of  the  Landing,  the  name 
of  Mary  Chilton  sometimes  has  been  given, —  a  garb  which 
might  have  adorned  Elizabeth  Tilley,  aged  fourteen  ;  Remem- 
ber Allerton,  thirteen  or  more  ;  Constance  Hopkins,  the  same  ; 
Mary  Allerton  (the  last  surviving  Pilgrim),  eleven. 

Now  when  John  Winslow,  from  Droitwich,  England,  came 
in  1 62 1,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  found  Mary  Chilton,  as 
I  have  surmised,  domiciled  in  his  brother  Edward's  house,  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  married  her,  and  from  them  are  de- 
scended many  of  the  Winslow  name,  and  others  not  so  named, 
like  John  Singleton  Copley,  and  his  son.  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Mary  Winslow  has  now  a  home  of  her  own.  Her  husband 
is  a  busy  man,  not  with  the  literary  and  statesmanlike  qualities 
of  his  brother,  but  shrewd,  enterprising  and  active  in  town 
affairs.  He  held  many  local  offices,  and  was  a  Representative 
for  three  years.  The  records  make  frequent  mention  of  his 
name,  and  when  Bradford  added  an  appendix  to  his  History 
after  1650,  he  said  that  Mary  Winslow  has  nine  children  and 
one  grandchild,  —  six  sons  and  three  daughters. 

*"  Magazine  of  History,"  IV,  1906. 
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Having  established  his  sons  in  business  at  home,  John  and 
Mary  find  Plymouth  too  contracted,  and,  like  many  men  and 
women  of  the  present  day,  they  yearn  for  a  wider  field  of 
action,  and  are  attracted  by  the  metropolis  of  the  Bay.  Alone 
of  the  Mayflower  s  passengers,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mary  with 
her  husband  and  daughters  removed  to  Boston  in  1655.  Here 
John  Winslow  becomes  a  prosperous  merchant  and  shipowner. 
He  buys  a  tract  of  land  in  1671,  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
creek  that  flowed  from  the  town  spring,  and  on  the  South  by 
the  Lane  called  Spring  Lane,  being  one  of  three  lots  extend- 
ing from  the  marsh  up  to  the  present  Devonshire  Street, 
bought  many  years  before  by  Governor  Winthrop  and  two 
others.  This  house  stood  next  to  that  of  Madame  Norton,  the 
widow  of  the  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  with  which  the 
Winslows  connected  themselves  by  a  letter  from  the  Church 
in  Plymouth.  Winslow  became  a  freeman  in  1672,  and  died 
in  1674.  His  will  was  dated  March  10,  1673,  by  which  he  gave 
his  house  and  grounds  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  remainder  to 
his  oldest  son  in  fee.  After  his  wife's  death  the  residue  of  his 
estate  was  to  be  divided  among  his  seven  surviving  children. 
His  wife  also  had  his  household  goods  and  j[,^oo  in  money. 
This  estate,  according  to  Shurtleff,  covered  now  by  the  Minot 
building,  remained  in  his  family  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years. 

In  the  home  of  her  widowhood,  what  a  past  Mary  Winslow 
looked  back  upon  !  She  survived  her  husband  five  years.  We 
can  imagine  that  during  this  time,  as  so  often  before,  in  the 
placid  evenings  of  her  serene  old  age,  while  she  sat  before  the 
wide  fireplace,  knitting  stockings  for  the  big  boys  down  in 
Plymouth,  or  socks  for  their  babies,  unutterable  thoughts  filled 
her  mind.  But  sometimes  she  gave  them  voice,  and  what  a 
story  she  told  to  her  rapt  listeners'  ears,  — of  the  voyage  over 
the  pathless  sea ;  of  her  father  dead  at  Provincetown ;  of  the 
Landing  whose  joy  was  so  soon  turned  to  mourning ;  of  the 
sons,  whom  though  living,  she  would  never  see  again. 

Her  will  was  dated  July  31,  1676,  and  she  died  in  the  Spring 
of  1679.     She  signed  her  will  with  her  mark,  like  the  women 
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of  that  and  a  much  later  period.  She  left  to  different  mem- 
bers of  her  family  not  only  her  personal  effects,  but  several 
articles  of  silver :  to  her  daughter,  Sarah  Middlecott,  her 
beer  bowl ;  to  each  of  this  daughter's  children  a  cup  "  with  an 
handle."  Her  great  tankard  went  to  her  grandson  Paine.  To 
her  daughter,  Susannah  Latham,  her  small  tankard  and  six 
spoons.  Mary,  a  daughter  of  her  son  Edward,  received  the 
largest  cup  with  two  handles.  Her  lesser  cup  with  two  han- 
dles fell  to  Sarah,  another  daughter  of  her  son  Edward,  and 
to  Edward's  children  six  spoons.  The  rest  of  her  spoons  were 
to  be  divided  among  her  children. 

Where  is  that  silver  now } 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  Winslows  were  buried  in 
King's  Chapel  cemetery,  and  probably  in  the  Winslow  tomb. 
It  is  uncertain  when  the  first  tombs  were  built,  but  Dr.  Shurt- 
leff  says  that  the  tombs  on  the  Tremont  Street  side  were  built 
in  1738,  those  on  the  easterly  side  a  little  earlier  (before  171 5), 
while  those  in  the  area,  among  which  is  the  Winslow  tomb,  are 
the  most  ancient.  Shurtleff  says  :  "In  the  vault  beneath  the 
Winslow  tomb  were  deposited  the  remains  of  John  Winslow, 
1674,  and  Mary  his  wife,"  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Ex-Mayor 
Green,  who  prepared  the  inscriptions  on  the  cemetery  gates, 
—  in  no  case,  he  tells  me,  without  satisfactory  authority. 

As  you  walk  along  Tremont  Street,  you  will  read  on  these 
bronze  tablets  the  great  names  of  Winthrop  and  Endicott,  of 
Leverett  and  Shirley,  of  John  Cotton  and  Capt.  Keayne,  and 
among  them  the  humbler  inscription,  "John  Winslow,  1674; 
Mary  Chilton,  a  passenger  in  the  Mayflower,  wife  of  John 
Winslow,  1679."  The  tomb  is  but  a  few  feet  distant,  a  brick 
structure;  on  one  of  its  sides  is  a  slate  lozenge  emblazoned 
with  the  Winslow  arms  (argent,  on  a  bend  gules  eight  lozenges 
conjoined  or). 

Inasmuch  as  I  commented  in  this  paper,  as  originally  read, 
upon  the  crumbling  condition  of  the  tomb,  I  received  within  a 
week  two  written  assurances  from  members  of  the  Winslow 
family  that  in  the  following  Spring  it  would  be  properly 
repaired,   and  it  was  done,  partly  in  my  presence.     Having 
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shown  their  family  loyalty,  her  descendants  have  more  than 
ever  reason  to  name  their  daughters  after  an  ancestress  whose 
filial  piety  and  loyal  devotion  to  husband,  children  and  grand- 
children, make  her  worthy  of  that  small  but  illustrious  com- 
pany who  first  on  our  shores  ordained  constitutional  liberty, 
"a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people." 

Great  names,  great  reputations,  oft  vanish  into  thin  air.  "A 
breath  can  make  them,"  and  a  breath  unmake ;  but  the  glory 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  rising  like  the  sun,  shines  now  full- 
orbed,  upon  the  perfect  day. 
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SPECIAL   FUNDS. 

The  Invested   Funds  of  the  Society  include  the  following 
Special  Funds  :  — 

Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund 
Boston  Memorial  Association  Fund 
Edward  Ingersoll  Browne  Fund     . 
George  Oliver  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund 
Mrs.  Catherine  Page  Perkins  Fund 
Samuel  Elwell  Sawyer  Fund 
Joseph  Henry  Stickney  Fund 
William  B.  Trask  Fund 
Robert  Charles  Winthrop  Fund     . 


.  ?3,ooo 

00 

.   1,179 

SI 

1,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

4,000 

00 

4,610 

87 

1,000 

00 

500 

00 

3,000 

00 

FORM   OF   BEQUEST. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  Bostonian   Society,  in  the 

City  of  Boston,  the  sum  of dollars, 

for  the  general  use  and  purposes  of  the  said  Society. 


ADDITIONS   TO   THE   SOCIETY'S    LIBRARY,    1908. 


Donors. 

Vol- 

Pam- 

umes. 

phlets. 

Ames,  Charles  G 

127 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co. 

2 

Boston  Cemetery  Department 

I 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

6 

Boston  Public  Library 

8 

Boston  Registry  Department 

2 

Boston  Sewer  Department    . 

I 

Boston  Street  Department    . 

2 

Boston  Transit  Commission 

I 

Brookline  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 

I 

Brown,  Francis  H.        .         .         . 

5 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association 

2 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 

I 

Charles  River  Basin  Commission 

I 

Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts 

I 

Crane,  W.  Murray 

I 

Dexter,  George  B. 

I 

Essex  Institute     . 

4 

Fairbanks,  Frederick  C. 

I 

Fenton,  Benjamin  F.     . 

I 

First  Baptist  Church,  Boston 

I 

Gay,  Ernest  L.     . 

I 

I 

Harvard  University 

I 

Hibbard,  Hon.  George  A.,  Mayor  of  Boston 

5 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio 

I 

Humane  Society  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 

chusetts          

I 

Carried  forward         .... 

22 

«S8 

83 


Donors. 

Vol- 

Pam- 

umes. 

phlets. 

Brought  forward         .... 

22 

158 

Hunnewell,  James  F 

I 

Huntoon,  Edmund  J,  B 

I 

Hyde  Park  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 

I 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society    . 

2 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

I 

James,  William  G 

I 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society    . 

I 

Library  of  Congress      ..... 

I 

Lovett,  James  DeW.     .         .         .         . 

I 

Lunt,  William  Parsons           .... 

31 

14 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Historic  Association 

I 

Manning,  Francis  H 

I 

Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Public  Records 

I 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

17 

Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  State  of 

31 

Massachusetts     Society,    Sons    of   the    Americar 

Revolution    ...... 

I 

Matthews,  Albert 

2 

Medford  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 

4 

Murdock,  Harold 

I 

National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu 

tion 

I 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 

s 

New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York 

I 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society 

I 

Old  Northwest  Genealogical  Society 

4 

Old  Planters'  Society-   . 

I 

Peabody,  Augustus  V. 

I 

Pickering,  Henry  G.     . 

I 

Purchased    ..... 

3 

I 

Railway  News  Bureau 

I 

Richardson,  Albert  L. 

I 

Sharon  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 

I 

Shillaber,  William  G.    . 

4 

Carried  forward     .... 

124 

196 

84 


Donors. 

Vol- 
umes. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

Brought  forward        .... 

124 

196 

Smithsonian  Institution 

3 

Stark,  James  H.  . 

I 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa 

4 

State  Street  Trust  Company 

I 

St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A 

M. 

I 

Taylor,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 

3 

Tompkins,  Eugene 

I 

Varnum,  James  M. 

I 

Ware,  Horace      .... 

I 

131 

205 

ADDITIONS   BY   GIFT   AND    LOAN 
TO   THE   SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,    1908. 


DONORS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Knitting-bag  and  Needles  used  by  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Seymour,  a  Boston  cabinet-maker  from 
1805  to  1828. 

Four  Photographs  of  a  Silver  Teapot  given  in 
1745)  by  Peter  Warren,  Esq.,  Rear  Admiral  of 
the  Blue,  to  Sir  William  Pepperell,  Baronet, 
in  commemoration  of  the  conquest  of  the  Island 
of  Cape  Breton. 

Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Ancient  Documents. 

Framed  Picture  embroidered  in  silk,  at  Miss  Row- 
son's  Academy,  Hollis  Street,  Boston. 

Wooden  Doll  brought  to  Boston  about  1800,  by 
Edward  Blake  of  Boston,  for  his  niece.    (A  loan.) 

Thanksgiving   Proclamation  of  Thomas  Pownall, 

Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  dated  October 

13.  1759- 
Oxford  Bible,  formerly  owned  by  Relief  Foster  of 

Boston,  purchased    in    1730.      Clasp   inscribed 

with  her  name,  and  date. 

Constitution  of  the  Washington  Fire  Association 
of  Boston,  1836.  Printed  on  cloth.  (A  loan.) 
Certificate  of  Membership  in  the  Boston  Fire 
Department,  issued  to  Thomas  B.  Foster,  May 
I,  1833.     (A  loan.) 

Framed  Reproduction  of  Paul  Revere's  Engraving 
of  the  "  Boston  Massacre,"  in  1 770.  One  of 
seventy-five  copies  issued  1908,  from  the  plate 
engraved  by  Sidney  L.  Smith,  from  the  original. 

Three  Photographs  of  Ancient  Houses,  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  east  side,  between  Asylum  and 
Florence  Streets,  demolished  about  1853. 

Ancient  Book-mark  of  silver,  inscribed  Deborah 
Sloss  her  book. 

Ship's  carved  Figure-head,  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  French  vessel  captured  by  the  Frigate 
Constellation. 

Promissory  Note  signed  by  David  Jeffries,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Town  of  Boston,  July,  1780. 

Four  Tickets  in  the  Massachusetts  Lottery,  1 744- 


Carter,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 


Crichton  Bros. 
(London,  Eng.) 


Dwight,    Richard 
Henry  W. 

Everett,   Miss  Anna 
S. 

Farrington,  Miss 
Julia  Blake. 

Folsom,  Mrs.  Julia  E. 


Foster,  George  H. 


Foster,  William  H. 


Goodspeed,    Charles 
E. 


Kendall,  Henry  P. 


Lunt,    William    Par- 
sons. 

Lynch,  John  E. 


McConnell,  Scott. 


Mansfield,  King  W. 


86 


DONORS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Massachusetts  James- 
town Exposition 
Commission. 

Massachusetts  Soci- 
ety; Sons  of  the 
American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Minot,  Joseph  Graf- 
ton. 

O'Keefe,  Dennis  J. 


Page,  Walter  Oilman 
Papanti,  Charles  A. 


Pape,  Eric. 
Rich,  J.  Rogers. 


Richardson,  William 
Streeter. 


Rogers,  Mrs.  William 
B. 


Savage,  Daniel  E. 

Shreve,  William  P. 
Stanwood,  Edward 

Stevens,  Charles  A. 

Taylor,   Charles    H., 
Jr. 


Wilde,  Mrs.  Henry  F. 


Photograph  of  the  Massachusetts  Building  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  1907,  a  reproduction  of 
the  Old  State  House,  Boston. 

Oil  Portrait  of  James  Otis,  the  Patriot,  painted  by 
Walter  Oilman  Page.     (A  loan.) 


The  Minot  Cradle  [See  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Rooms,  page  26  supra"].     (A  loan.) 

Two  Photographs  of  the  Officers  and  Patrolmen 
of  Station  10,  Boston  Police,  1869. 

Ancient  Hatchel,  used  for  cleaning  flax  or  hemp. 

Keyless  French  Horn,  brought  to  Boston,  by  his 
father,  Lorenzo  Papanti,  Bandmaster  on  the 
Frigate  Constitution,  and  for  many  years  a 
teacher  of  dancing  in  Boston. 

Four  Photographs  of  the  Petition  for  saving  the 
Frigate  Constitution. 

Framed  Crayon  Drawing,  entitled  "  Beacon  Hill 
and  Back  Bay,  1873."  [See  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Rooms,  page  26,  supra.] 

Framed  Photograph  of  an  Oil  Portrait  of  the  Rev. 
Sebastian  Streeter  (i  783-1867),  for  many  years 
a  Universalist  clergyman  in  Boston,  and  known 
as  "  Father  Streeter." 

Birth-spoon  of  her  father,  James  Savage,  of  Bos- 
ton, antiquarian  and  genealogist  (1784- 1873)  6"^" 
graved/.  S.  1784. 

Programmes  and  Badge,  used  at  the  Funeral  of 
Charles  Sumner,  in  Boston,  1874. 

Two  ancient  Brooches. 

Portrait  (half-tone)  of  Russell  Sturgis  (i  805-1 887), 
Banker,  in  London.     A  native  of  Boston. 

"Stove-pipe"  Hat.  One  of  those  worn  by  Boston 
Policemen  on  Sundays,  1 860-1 870. 

Original  Copper-plate  and  proof,  showing  the  Lay- 
ing out  of  a  portion  of  South  Boston  by  Stephen 
Badlam,  Surveyer,  dated  June  30,  1809.  Im- 
pressions from  this  plate  were  never  published. 
This  is  one  of  twenty  proofs  recently  taken. 

Model,  in  glass  case,  of  the  Ship  Alert,  in  which 
her  father,  Richard  H.  Dana,  author  of  "  Two 
Years  before  the  Mast,"  returned  from  Califor- 
nia in  1834.     (A  loan.) 


OFFICERS 

OF   THE 

BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY 

SINCE  ITS  ORGANIZATION. 


Presidents. 
CURTIS    GUILD,  1881-1906. 
JAMES    F.  HUNNEWELL,  1907 

Vice-President. 
Francis  H.  Manning,  1907  — 


*Samuel  M.  Quincy 

James  M.  Hubbard  .     .  1884-1J 
*Daniel  T.  V.  HuNTOON  1885-1J 


Clerks  and  Treasurers.\ 
1881-188 


*WlLLIAM  C.  BuRRAGE    .    X886-189O 

S.  Arthur  Bent.     .     .  1890-1899 
Charles  F.  Read    .     .  1899  


*Thomas  J.  Allen     . 
*Thomas  C.  Amory  . 

*WlLLIAM    S.    ApPLETON 

I890-I894. 

William  H.  Baldwin 

S.  Arthur  Bent.    . 

Robert  R.  Bishop    . 

Joshua  P.  L.  Bodfish 
*George  O.  Carpenter 

Benjamin  C.  Clark 
*David  H.  Coolidge 
*Jacob  a.  Dresser 

John  W.  Farwell 
*Albert  a.  Folsom 

COURTENAY   GuiLD 

Curtis  Guild  .     . 
*John  T.  Hassam  . 


1882- 
188=; 


1895- 


1907  

1897-1907 


1906 
1881- 


Directors. 

*Hamilton  a.  Hill  .    . 

James  F.  Hunnewell 

John  Lathrop  .  .  . 
*Abeott  Lawrence  .     . 

William  H.  Lincoln  . 

Francis  H.  Manning  . 

William  T.  R.  Marvin 

Thomas  Minns    .     .     . 

Grenville  H.  Norcross 
*Edward  G.  Porter 
*Samuel  H.  Russell    . 
*Samuel  E.  Sawyer 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
*William  W.  Warren  . 
*William  H.  Whitmore 

Levi  L.  Willcutt   .     . 


1890 


-1906 
-1907 


1906 
1890 


1883-1895 

1894  

1887-1899 
1882-1884 
I 899-1 903 

1904  

1900  

1881-1885 

1908  

I 896-1 900 


1906  

I 886-1 890 
I 883-1886 


*  Deceased. 
The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  are  held  by  one  person. 


OFFICERS  FOR    1909 


President 
JAMES    F.    HUNNEWELL 
Vice-President 
Francis  H.  Manning 
Clerk  and  Treasurer 
Charles  F.  Read 
P.  O.  address,  Old  State  House 
Directors 
Joshua  P.  L.  Bodfish  Francis  H.  Manning 

James  F.  Hunnewell 
Levi  L.  Willcutt 
William  T.  R.  Marvin 

Courtenav  Guild 
Committee  on  Finance 
James  F.  Hunnewell  |  Grenville  H.  Norcross 

courtenay  guild 

Committee  on  the  Rooms 


Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
John  W.  Farwell 
Grenville  H.  Norcross 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
Francis  H.  Manning 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr 


James  L.  Whitney 
Francis  H.  Brown 


Courtenav  Guild 
J.  Grafton  Minot 
The  President  and  Clerk 
ex  officiis 
Committee  on  the  Library 

Walter  K.  Watkins 
William  G.  Shillaber 


Henry  W.  Cunningham 

Committee  on  Papers 

William  T.  R.  Marvin  |       Zachary  T.  Hollingsworth 

Edwin  D.  Mead 

Committee  on  Publications 


John  W.  Farwell 
RuFUS  G.  F.  Candage 


Albert  Matthews 
Wm,  Sumner  Appleton 


Comm.ittee  on  Membership 


William  L.  Allen 
William  Grant  James 


Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Joseph  B.  Moors 

B.  Preston  Clark 
Committee  on  Memorials 

Grenville  H.  Norcross  |  Francis  H.  Brown 

Francis  H.  Appleton 


CUSTODIANS. 

Robert  B.  Smith  |  James  W.  Robinson 

Henry  L.  Dodge 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Bent,  Samuel  Arthur 
•Chamberlain,  Mellen 
Guild,  Curtis 


Matthews,  Nathan,  Jr. 

*0'Brien,  Hugh 

*  Smith,  Samuel  Francis 


LIFE   MEMBERS. 


Abbe,  Henry  Thayer 
Abbot,  Edward  Stanley 
Abbot,  Edwin  Hale 
•Abbot,  Francis  EUingwood 
•Abbott,  Marshall  Kittredge 
Adams,  Alexander  Clinton 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Mrs.  Isabella  Hortense 
Addicks,  John  Edward 
Allan,  Mrs.  Anna 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  Ann 
Allen,  Crawford  Carter 
•Allen,  Elbridge  Gerry 
Allen,  Francis  Richmond 
Allen,  Gardner  Weld 
•Allen,  James  Woodward 
Allen,  Thomas 
•Alley,  John  Robinson 
Ames,  Mrs.  Anna  Coffin 
Ames,  Charles  Gordon 
•Ames,  Frederick  Lothrop 
Ames,  Miss  Mary  Shreve 


•Ames,  Oliver 

•Ames,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Caroline 

Amory,  Arthur 

Amory,  Francis  Inman 

Amory,  Frederic 

Amster,  Nathan  Leonard 

•Andrews,  Frank  William 

Andrews,  John  Adams 

Angell,  Henry  Clay 

Anthony,  Silas  Reed 

•Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  Warren 

Appleton,  Francis  Henry 

*Appleton,  Nathan 

•Appleton,  William  Sumner 

•Armstrong,  George  Washington 

•Atherton,  Joseph  Ballard 

Atherton,  Miss  Lily  Bell 

•Atkins,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 

Atwood,  David  Edgar 

•Austin,  James  Walker 

Ayer,  James  Bourne 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  Crowninshield 

I 

*  Deceased. 
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Badger,  Arthur  Campbell 
Badger,  Daniel  Bradford 
Badger,  Erastus  Beethoven 
*Bailey,  Joseph  Tilden 
Baker,  Miss  Charlotte  Alice 

*  Baker,  Mrs.  Ellen  Maria 
Baker,  Ezra  Henry 
*Baker,  Richard 
Baldwin,  William  Henry 
*Ballister,  Joseph  Fennelly 
*Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  Josephine 
Bancroft,  Cornelius  Cheever 
Barlow,  Charles  Lowell 

Barnes,  Charles  Benjamin,  Jr. 

*  Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 
Barron,  Clarence  Walker 
Barry,  Charles  Stoddard 
Barry,  George  Thomas 
Barry,  John  Lincoln 
Barry,  John  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Francis 
Batcheller,  Robert 
*Beal,  James  Henry 
Beal,  William  Fields 
Beatty,  Franklin  Thomason 
Beebe,  Edward  Peirson 
Beebe,  James  Arthur 
Beech,  Mrs.  Ruth  Adelaide 
*Benson,  George  Wiggin 
Bigelow,  Alanson,  Jr. 
Bigelow,  Albert  Smith 

*  Bigelow,  George  Brooks 
Bigelow,  Joseph  Smith 
Bigelow,  Melville  Madison 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  Nixon 
Blake,  Clarence  John 

Blake,  Mrs.  Frances  Greenough 

Blake,  Francis 

Blake,  George  Baty 

*Blake,  Mrs.  Sara  Putnam 

*Blake,  Stanton 

Blake,  William  Payne 

*Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 

Blaney,  Dwight 

Blume,  Mrs,  Susan  Eliza 


Boardman,  Samuel  May 
Boardman,  Waldo  Elias 
Bodfish,  Joshua  Peter  Langley 
Bodwell,  William  Pearle 
Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Ernest  William 

*  Bowditch,  William  Ingersoll 
Bowdlear,  William  Henry 

*  Bradford,  Martin  Luther 
Bradford,  William  Burroughs 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  Davis 
Bradlee,  Frederick  Josiah 
Bradlee,  Frederick  Wainwright 
*Bradlee,  Josiah  Putnam 
Bradley,  Jerry  Payson 
Brayley,  Arthur  Wellington 
Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Bremer,  Mrs.  Mary  Rice 
Bremer,  Samuel  Parker 

*  Brewer,  William  Dade 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
*Brimmer,  Martin 
Brooks,  John  Henry 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Francis  Henry 
Brown,  George  Washington 
Brown,  Harold  Haskell 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 
Brown,  Thomas  Hassall 
•Browne,  Charles  Allen 
•Browne,  Edward  Ingersoll 
•Browne,  William  Andrews 
Bullivant,  William  Maurice 
Burbank,  Alonzo  Norman 
Burnham,  John  Appleton 
Burr,  Miss  Annie  Lane 
Burrage,  Albert  Cameron 
Burrage,  Charles  Dana 
•Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Burroughs,  George 
Cabot,  Arthur  Tracy 
Candage,  Mrs.  Ella  Marie 
Candage,  Robert  Brooks 
Candage,  Rufus  George  Frederick 
*Candler,  John  Wilson 


Deceased. 
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*  Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
*Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  Josephine 
Carr,  John 

Carruth,  Charles  Theodore 
Carter,  Fred  Louis 
Carter,  Herbert  Leslie 
*Center,  Joseph  Hudson 
Chamberlin,  Charles  Wheelwright 
Chandler,  Cleaveland  Angler 
*Chapin,  Nahum 

*  Chase,  Caleb 
*Chase,  George  Bigelow 
Chase,  Sidney 

Chase,  Stephen 
*Chase,  Theodore 
Cheney,  Benjamin  Peirce 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Emmeline 
Child,  Dudley  Richards 
Church,  Herbert  Bleloch 
Clapp,  Mrs.  Caroline  Dennie 
Clark,  Charles  Edward 
Clark,  John  Spencer 
Clark,  Miss  Nancy  Joy 
Clark,  Nathan  Freeman 

*  Clarke,  Mrs.   Alice  de  Verman- 

dois 
*Clay,  Thomas  Hart 
Clementson,  Sidney 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  Maud 
Cobb,  John  Candler 
*Codman,  John,  2nd 
*Codman,  Mrs.  Martha  Pickman 
Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Frederick  Seymour 
*Colburn,  Jeremiah 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
*Converse,  Elisha  Slade 
Coolidge,  Algernon,  Jr. 
*Coolidge,  David  Hill 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  Helen  Whittington 
Coolidge,  Joseph  Randolph 
Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 
Corbett,  Alexander,  Jr. 
Cordis,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Elizabeth 
Cory,  Charles  Barney 


Cotting,  xMiss  Alice 
Cotting,  Charles  Edward 

*  Cotting,  Charles  Uriah 
Crafts,  John  Chancellor 
Crandon,  Edwin  Sanford 
Crawford,  George  Artemas 
Crocker,  George  Glover 
Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  Haskell 

*  Crosby,  Charles  Augustus  Wilkins 
Crowell,  Horace  Sears 
*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  William 
Crowninshield,  Francis  Boardman 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  Otis 
*Cummings,  Charles  Amos 
Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 
Cunningham,  Henry  Winchester 

*  Curtis,  Caleb  Agry 
*Curtis,  Charles  Pelham 
*Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  Fox 

*  Curtis,  Hall 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Harriot 
Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 
Curtiss,  Frederick  Haines 
Cutler,  Charles  Francis 
Cutler,  Samuel  Newton 

*  Cutter,  Abram  Edmands 
*Cutter,  Benjamin  French 
Cutter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Finley 
Cutter,  Leonard  Francis 
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Andrews,  Edward  Reynolds 
Appleton,  Samuel 
Appleton,  William  Sumner 
Atkins,  Edwin  Farnsworth 
Atkinson,  Charles  Follen 
Atkinson,  George 
Austin,  Charles  Lewis 
Avery,  Charles  French 
Ayers,  Walter 
Bacon,  Edwin  Munroe 
Bacon,  Louis 
Badger,  Wallis  Ball 
Bailey,  Hollis  Russell 
Bailey,  James  Warren 
Ballard.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Barbour,  Edmund  Dana 
Barrus,  George  Hale 
Barton,  Edward  Henry 
Batcheller,  Mrs.  Emma  Walker 
Bates,  John  Lewis 


Batt,  Charles  Richard 
Baylies,  Walter  Cabot 
Beal,  Boylston  Adams 
Bean,  Henry  Sumner 
Beebe,  Franklin  Haven 
Benton,  Josiah  Henry 
Bigelow,  Alanson 
Bigelow,  Lewis  Ainsworth 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Binder,  William 
Bird,  William  Barnard 
Bliss,  James  Frederick 
Blodget,  William 
Boit,  Robert  Apthorp 
Boles,  Frank  Walter 
Bond,  Harold  Lewis 
Bond,  Lawrence 
Bordman,  John 

*  Borland,  Melancthon  Woolsey 
Bowditch,  Charles  Pickering 
Bowen,  Henry  James 
*Bradlee,  John  Tisdale 
Bradstreet,  George  Flint 
Braman,  James  Chandler 
Bray,  William  Claxton 
Bremer,  Theodore  Glover 
Briggs,  Oliver  Leonard 
Brooks,  Lyman  Loring 
Brown,  Arthur  Eastman 
Brown,  Charles  Henry  Calhoun 
Brown,  Samuel  Newell 
Bryant,  John  Duncan 
Burnett,  Robert  Manton 
Burr,  Mrs,  Mary  Bancroft 
Bush,  John  Standish  Foster 
Bush,  Samuel  Dacre 
*  Deceased. 
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Campbell,  John 
Capen,  Samuel  Billings 
Carlisle,  Edward  Augustus 
Carr,  Samuel 
Carter,  George  Edward 
Gate,  Martin  Luther 
Ghamberlin,  Miss  Abby  H. 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stickney 
Chick,  Frank  Samuel 
Child,  John  Howard 
Choate,  Seth  Adams 
Christian,  Andrew  Forest 
Churchill,  Asaph 
Chute,  Arthur  Lambert 
Clapp,  Mrs.  Susan  Prescott 
Clapp,  Mrs.  Vanlorajoann 
Clark,  Benjamin  Cutler 
Clark,  Benjamin  Preston 
Clark,  Charles  Storey 
Clark,  EUery  Harding 
Clark,  Frederic  Simmons 
Clark,  Isaiah  Raymond 
Clarke,  George  Kuhn 
Clarke,  George  Lemist 
Clough,  Micajah  Pratt 
Clough,  Samuel  Chester 
Cobb,  Melville  Lubeck 
Cobb,  William  Henry 
Cochrane,  Alexander 
Codman,  Charles  Russell 
Coffin,  Charles  Albert 
Cole,  Enoch  Edward 
Coleman,  Cornelius  Ambrose 
Collins,  James  Joseph 
Conrad,  Sidney  Smith 
Cook,  Charles  Sidney 
Coolidge,  Harold  Jefferson 
Coolidge,  John  Templeman 
Cox,  Edwin  Birchard 
Crane,  Winthrop  Murray 
Crosby,  Stephen  Moody 
Cruft,  Mrs.  Florence  Lemist 
Cunniff,  Michael  Matthew 
Currant,  John  Francis 
Gushing,  Arthur  Percy 
Daniels,  John  Alden 


Davenport,  Francis  Henry 
Davidson,  Herbert  Elbridge 
Davis,  George  Peabody 
Davis,  Horatio 
Dawes,  Ambrose 
Day,  Frank  Ashley 
Dean,  Charles  Augustus 
Dennison,  Charles  Sumner 
Dennison,  Henry  Beals 
Dennison,  Herbert  Elmer 
Dexter,  Charles  Warner 
Dexter,  George  Blake 
Dexter,  Gordon 
Dickinson,  Marquis  Fayette 
Dodd,  Horace 
DoUiver,  Watson  Shields 
Dorsey,  James  Francis 
Dowse,  Charles  Francis 
Driver,  William  Raymond 
Dumaine,  Frederic  Christopher 
Dumaresq,  Philip  Kearney 
Durant,  William  Bullard 
Eaton,  Charles  Lynd 
Eddy,  Charles  Henry 
Edmands,  Amos  Lawrence 
Elder,  Samuel  James 
Eldredge,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sophia 
Eliot,  Amory 
Ellis,  Augustus  Hobart 
EUms,  Charles  Otis 
Emerson,  Charles  Walter 
*Emery,  Daniel  Sullivan 
Ernst,  Mrs.  Ellen  Lunt 
Eustis,  George  Pickering 
Everett,  Arthur  Greene 
Fairbanks,  Charles  Francis 
Fales,  Herbert  Emerson 
Farley,  William  Thayer 
Earns  worth,  Miss  Alice 
Farrar,  Frederick  Albert 
*Fay,  Temple  Rivera 
Ferdinand,  Frank 
Field,  George  Prentice 
Fisk,  Everett  Olin 
Fisk,  Otis  Daniell 
Flagg,  Elisha 
Deceased. 
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Fobes,  Edwin  Francis 

Forehand,  Frederic 

Foster,  Charles  Henry  Wheelwright 

Frenning,  John  Erasmus 

Fry,  Charles 

Fuller,  Alfred  Worcester 

Furness,  Dawes  Eliot 

Gagnebin,  Charles  Louis 

Gallison,  William  Henry 

Gardner,  George  Augustus 

Gaston,  Miss  Sarah  Howard 

Gaston,  William  Alexander 

Gay,  Frederick  Lewis 

Gay,  Warren  Fisher 

Gillooly,  Frederick  Lawrence 

Gilman,  Gorham  Dummer 

Glines,  Edward 

Glover,  Albert  Seward 

Goodnow,  Daniel 

Goodspeed,  Charles  Eliot 

Gookin,  Charles  Bailey 

*Goss,  Elbridge  Henry 

Grafton,  Harrie  Craig 

Graves,  John  Long 

Gray,  John  Chipman 

Greenlaw,  William  Prescott 

Hall,  Charles  Wells 

Hall,  James  Morris  Whiton 

Hall,  Thomas  Hills 
Hallett,  Daniel  Bunker 
Hallett,  William  Russell 
Halsall,  William  Formby 
Hamlin,  Charles  Sumner 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Esther  Lathrop 
Hammond,  Gardiner  Greene 
Hardy,  Alpheus  Holmes 
Harrington,  Francis  Bishop 
Harrington,  George  Sumner 
Hart,  Francis  Russell 
Haskell,  Henry  Hill 
Hastings,  Albert  Woodman 
Hastings,  Charles  William 
Hatch,  Edward  Augustus 
Hatfield,  Charles  Edwin 
Haynes,  Henry  Williamson 
Hecht,  Mrs.  Lina  Frank 


Hedges,  Mrs.  Anna 
Hedges,  Sidney  McDowell 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  Ellen  Louisa 
Henchman,  Miss  Annie  Parker 
Hersey,  Charles  Henry 
Hill,  Clarence  Harvey 
Hills,  William  Sanford 
Hitchcock,  Edward  Francis 
Hockley,  Mrs.  Amelia  Daniell 
Hogg,  John 

Hollander,  Louis  Preston 
Holman,  Charles  Bradley 
Hopewell,  John 
Horton,  Edward  Augustus 
Hosmer,  Jerome  Carter 
Howe,  Henry  Saltonstall 
Howe,  Walter  Clarke 
Howes,  Daniel  Havens 
Howland,  Joseph  Francis 
Howland,  Shepard 
Hubbard,  James  Mascarene 
Hubbard,  Samuel 
Huckins,  Frank 
Huckins,  Harry 
Hudson,  Mrs.  Eunice  Wells 
Humphrey,  Henry  Bauer 
Humphreys,  Richard  Clapp 
Hunneman,  Carleton 
Hunt,  Frederick  Thayer 
Hunt,  Henry  Warren 
Hunter,  Herbert  Forester 
Hurd,  Charles  Edwin 
Hutchings,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hutchings,  Henry  Matthias 
Inches,  Charles  Edward 
Jackson,  Robert  Tracy 
Jackson,  William  Henry 
James,  George  Barker 
James,  William  Grant 
Jaques,  Eustace 
Jaques,  Henry  Percy 
Jaynes,  Charles  Porter 
Jelly,  George  Frederick 
Jenkins,  Charles 
Jernegan,  Holmes  Mayhew 
Johnson,  Edward  Crosby 


*  Deceased. 
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Johnson,  Mrs.  Frances  Seymour 
Johnson,  Hiram 
Jones,  Benjamin  Mitchell 
*  Jones,  Clarence  William 
Jones,  Leonard  Augustus 
Jones,  Mrs.  Sarah  Gavett 
Judd,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann 
Kearns,  William  Francis 
Kellogg,  Charles  Wetmore 
Kendall,  Frederick 
Kennedy,  Miss  Louise 
Kent,  Prentiss  Mellen 
Kimball,  Edward  Adams 
King,  Daniel  Webster 
King,  Tarrant  Putnam 
Knapp,  George  Brown 
Knowles,  Winfield  Scott 
Lamb,  Roland  Olmstead 
Larkin,  William  Harrison 
Lathrop,  John 
Lawrence,  William 
Learned,  Francis  Mason 
Leatherbee,  Charles  William 
Lee,  George  Cabot 
Leman,  John  Howard 
Lilly,  Channing 
Lincoln,  Albert  Lamb 
Lincoln,  Charles  Jairus 
Lincoln,  William  Edwards 
Lincoln,  William  Henry 
Liver  more,  George  Brigham 
Locke,  Charles  Augustus 
Locke,  Isaac  Henry 
Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  Mary 
Lovering,  Charles  Taylor 
Lowney,  Walter  McPherson 
Lunt,  William  Parsons 
Lyman,  George  Hinckley 
Mack,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Stevens 
Mackintosh,  William  Hillegas 
Macurda,  William  Everett 
Mallalieu,  Willard  Francis 
Mann,  Frank  Chester 
Manning,  William  Wayland 
Mansfield,  Henry  Tucker 
Marcy,  Charles  De  Witt 


Mason,  Fanny  Peabody 
McGlenen,  Edward  Webster 
McLellan,  Edward 
McLellan,  James  Duncan 
Mead,  Edwin  Doak 
Means,  Charles  Johnson 
Means,  James 
Merriam,  John  McKinstry 
Merrill,  Joshua 
Meyer,  Miss  H^loise 
Miller,  Henry  Franklin 
Mills,  Edward  Coes 
Miner,  George  Allen 
Minot,  Laurence 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Spencer 
Monks,  Frank  Hawthorne 
Monks,  Richard  Joseph 
Montague,  David  Thompson 
Moody,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dana 
Moors,  Joseph  Benjamin 
Morrison,  Barna  Thacher 
Morse,  Godfrey 
Morse,  Robert  McNeL' 
Moseley,  Frank 
Moseley,  Frederick  Strong 
Mumford,  James  Gregory 
Myrick,  Nathan  Sumner 
Nash,  Herbert 
Nash,  Mrs.  Mary  Pratt 
Newhall,  Charles  Lyman 
Newhall,  George  Warren 
Newhall,  Horatio 
Newton,  James  Stuart 
Nichols,  Francis  Henry 
*Nickerson,  Andrew 
Noble,  John 
North,  James  Norman 
Noyes,  Frank  Albert 
Nute,  Herbert  Newell 
O'Brien,  Edward  Francis 
OBrion,  Thomas  Leland 
O'Connell,  William  Henry 
O'Meara,  Stephen 
Otis,  Herbert  Foster 
Otis,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Page,  Walter  Gilman 


Deceased. 
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Paine,  Charles  Jackson 
Palmer,  Bradley  Webster 
Palmer,  Ezra 

Parker,  Charles  Wentworth 
Parker,  George  Francis 
Parker,  John  Nelson 
Parsons,  William  Edwin 
Paul,  William  James 
Peirson,  Charles  Lawrence 
Perkins,  James  Dudley 
Perry,  Mrs.  Olive  Augusta 
Peters,  Charles  Joseph 
Peters,  Francis  Alonzo 
Peters,  William  York 
Pettigrove,  Frederick  George 
Phelps,  George  Henry 
Pierce,  Wallace  Lincoln 
Piper,  Henry  Augustus 
Pollard,  Marshall  Spring  Perry 
Poor,  Clarence  Henry 
Pope,  William  Carroll 
Porter,  Charles  Burnham 
Powers,  Patrick  Henry 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Fannie  Barnard 
Pray,  Benjamin  Sweetser 
Prescott,  William  Herbert 
Putnam,  George  Franklin 
Putnam,  Miss  Georgina  Lowell 
Quincy,  Josiah  Phillips 
Rand,  Arnold  Augustus 
Read,  Charles  French 
Read,  Robert  Leland 
Read,  William 
Remick,  John  Anthony 
Reynolds,  Edward 
^Reynolds,  Edward  Belcher 
Rhodes,  Stephen  Holbrook 
Rice,  David 
Rice,  Fred  Ball 
Rich,  James  Rogers 
Rich,  William  Thayer 
Richards,  George  Edward 
Robbins,  Royal 
Robinson,  Francis  Edward 
Rogers,  Miss  Susan  Snow 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  Barton 


Ross,  Mrs.  Caroline  Emily 
Rumrill,  Frank 
Russ,  Miss  Lucy  Smith 
Russell,  Mrs.  Frances  Spofford 
Russell,  Thomas  Hastings 
Saben,  Edward  Emerson 
Sargent,  Mrs.  Aim6e 
Sargent,  Arthur  Hewes 
Saunders,  Daniel 
Sawyer,  Melville  Woodbury 
Sawyer,  Warren 
Schofield,  William 
Schouler,  James 
Seabury,  Frank 
Searle,  Charles  Putnam 
Sears,  Francis  Bacon 
Sears,  George  Oliver 
Sears,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Sears,  Richard 
Sears,  William  Richards 
Seavey,  Fred  Hannibal 
Sergeant,  Charles  Spencer 
Sherwin,  Thomas 
Shimmin,  Miss  Blanche 
Shuman,  Samuel 
Skillings,  David  Nelson 
*Sleeper,  William  Edmond 
Small,  Augustus  Dennett 
Smith,  Albert  Oliver 
Smith,  Charles  Card 
Smith,  Charles  Francis 
Smith,  Edward  Ephraim 
Smith,  Joseph  Newhall 
Smith,  William  Eustis 
Snow,  Charles  Armstrong 
Soule,  Horace  Homer,  Jr. 
Sowdon,  Arthur  John  Clark 
Spinney,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Sprague,  Henry  Harrison 
Sproul,  Thomas  John 
Stearns,  James  Pierce 
Stedman,  Arthur  Wallace 
*Stevens,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Stevens,  Francis  Herbert 
Stillings,  Ephraim  Bailey 
Storer,  John  Humphreys 
*  Deceased. 
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Storey,  Moorfield 
Stratton,  Charles  Edwin 
Strauss,  Peter  Ernest 
Streeter,  Francis  Volney 
Strong,  Edward  Alexander 
Sturgis,  Richard  Clipston 
*  Sullivan,  Richard 
Swan,  Charles  Herbert 
Sweet,  Everell  Fletcher 
Sweetland,  Charles  William 
Tenney,  George  Punchard 
Thayer,  Nathaniel 
Thorndike,  Augustus  Larkin 
Throckmorton,     John     Wakefield 

Francis 
Tolman,  James  Pike 
*Towle,  Ezra  Herbert 
Trask,  William  Ropes 
Tucker,  Arthur  Standish 
*Tuttle,  Joseph  Henry 
Tuttle,  Lucius 
Underwood,  Henry  Oliver 
*Vaughan,  Francis  Wales 
Verne,  Bernard  Paul 
Vialle,  Charles  Augustus 
Vincent,  Miss  Susan  Walker 
Wait,  William  Cushing 
Wales,  William  Quincy 
Ward,  Joseph  Frederic 
Ware,  Horace  Everett 
Warren,  Bentley  Wirt 
Warren,  Franklin  Cooley 
Warren,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Bennett 
Way,  Charles  Granville 
Webster,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Florence 
Weeks,  Warren  Bailey  Potter 
Wells,  Benjamin  Williams 


West,  Charles  Alfred 
Weston,  Thomas 
Wheeler,  George  Henry 
Wheelwright,  Henry  Augustus 
Wheelwright,  John  William 
Whitaker,  Joseph 
White,  Austin  Treadwell 
White,  Miss  Gertrude  Richardson 
White,  Walter  Henry 
Whitney,  David  Rice 
Whitney,  James  Edward 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Margaret  Foster 
Whittemore,  John  Ouincy  Adams 
Whittier,  Albert  Rufus 
Wight,  Franklin  James 
Willett,  George  Franklin 
Williams,  David  Weld 
Williams,  George  Gorham 
Williams,  Henry  Bigelow 
Williams,  Horace  Perry 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Robert  Breck 
Williams,  Sydney  Augustus 
Williamson,  Robert  Warden 
Winkley,  Samuel  Hobart 
Winthrop,  Thomas  Lindall 
Wolf,  Bernard  Mark 
Wood,  Howland 
Wood,  Irving 
Woodbury,  Isaac  Franklin 
Woodman,  Stephen  Foster 
Woods,  Edward  Franklin 
Woodward,  Frank  Ernest 
Wright,  George  Sumner 
Yates,  Ernest  Stuart 
Young,  William  Hill 


*  Deceased. 
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CommontDeaitI)  of  MaBBati)\XBtt\s. 


■8e  it  !&noton  that  whereas  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Curtis  Guild, 
John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke,  Samuel  M,  Quinc.y,  Wil- 
liam S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns,  Henry  F.  Jenks,  John 
T.  Hassam,  and  Dudley  R.  Child,  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 


for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  and  have  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  President, 
Treasurer  and  Directors  of  said  corporation,  duly  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in  this  office ; 

iltioto,  Cl&erefore,  3f»  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  5a  })txtb^  certtfp  that  said  Thomas  C. 
Amory,  Curtis  Guild,  John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke, 
Samuel  M.  Quincy,  William  S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns, 
Henry  F.  Jenks,  John  T.  Hassam  and  Dudley  R.  Child, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and  estab- 
lished as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corporation  under  the 
name  of 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law,  appertain  thereto. 


ulifEitlKSfi!  my  official  signature  hereunto 
subscribed  and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this  second 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  one. 


[Signed] 


HENRY    B.  PEIRCE, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE    THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  BOSTON 
AND   THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 
I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  a?  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors, 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY  AND  CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION  FEE  AND  ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission, 
and  five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  for  its  general  purposes ;  provided,  however,  that  no  person 
joining  the  Society  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  October  in  any  year  shall  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  assessment  for  the  year  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  January  following. 

If  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  or  her  admission  fee  or  annual 
assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due,  he  or  she  shall  be 
liable  to  forfeit  his  or  her  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors  shall 
80  order. 
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The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  or  her  a  life  member  of  the  Society ; 
life  members  shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  mem- 
bership shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent., 
together  with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates,  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Clerk,  shall  be  issued  to 
all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of  the  Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  ail  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President 
and  seven  other  Directors,  a  Clerk  and  a  Treasurer. 

The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  until 
others  are  duly  elected  in  their  stead.  The  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  from  their  number.  The  offices 
of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the  Society  may  be  filled  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  term  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  regular  meeting,  to 
serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Clerk  at  any  meeting,  a  Clerk  pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen  for  that  meeting. 

IX. 

NOMINATING    COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings.  In  the  absence  of  both,  a  President /rt?  tempore  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  Board  of  Directors. 

XI. 

DUTIES  OF   THE  CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  its 
Directors. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

xn. 

DUTIES  OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES  AND   POWERS  OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  six 
standing  committees,  as  follows  :  — 

Committee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-offi,ciis,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms, 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership, 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Publications . 

A  committee  of  four  members  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions, who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society. 

Cotn7nittee  07i  Memorials. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Memorials,  who  shall  have  charge  of  such  Memorials  as  the  Society  may 
vote  to  erect. 

These  six  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

xvn. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendm.ents  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 


